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There is no better known name and trade-mark identified with Havana Cigars 
than HENRY CLAY. This name has for several generations stood for fine 
quality only, and has without doubt had as suse Trtle y, 
much influence in building up the reputa- 7 DE HE Mp 
tion of Havana Cigars as any P 
one brand known to 
the public. 
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Here are six new shapes and sizes—original and distinguished! They have 
the refined “Regalia” style, but modified from the extreme pointed shape. The 
skill, the experience and the traditions of a century are combined in this new 
production from the famous HENRY CLAY factory. A selection of tobacco has 
been made for these six new “NAVY” sizes from our own plantations that is 
unapproachable, for they are mild and yet have that rare aromatic quality so 
prized in the finer Havana Cigars. They are made in the original HENRY CLAY 
factory and by the same workmen who have made HENRY CLAY cigars for a 
generation. 

In addition to possessing these characteristic traits of quality and style, these 
new shapes and these new names are given them to aid the smoker to identify 
the different sizes and fix in his mind their grading prices. They are now for 
sale by the leading Importers and Retailers of fine cigars in all the large cities 
in the United States. 


JULIAN ALVAREZ, CALZADA DE LUYANO ‘100 


Habana, Cuba 


HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


General Selling Agents for the United States 
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COMMENT 


Tie most important political event since Mr. Roosevett’s 
inauguration was the submission to the Senate of the protocol 
or treaty negotiated with the Dominican Republic. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, after some delay, reported the 
treaty favorably, but the report was made by a strict party 
vote, and the treaty was amended in both affirmative and nega- 
tive ways. The most substantial excision dealt with that part 
of the preamble which, with an obvious allusion to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, declares that the United States would view 
“any attempt on the part of the governments outside of this 
hemisphere to oppress or control the destiny of the Dominican 
Republic as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
ward the United States.” The words that we have under- 
scored bore witness to an awakening of our State Depart- 
ment to the danger of permitting a European ereditor power 
to sequestrate the customs revenue of an American debtor 
commonwealth for an indefinite period. Apparently, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is of the opinion 
that no peril is threatened from that source, and is entirely 
resigned to witnessing the relegation of an American republic 
to the fate of Egypt. As we have formerly pointed out, if 
European powers may confiscate a third of Venezuela’s cus- 
toms revenue for the benefit of foreign creditors, they are 
at liberty, so far as principle is concerned, to confiscate the 
whole, in which event the Caracas government would find 
itself deprived of most of the income on which it has hitherto 
relied to meet the cost of internal administration. That 
is a quandary of which our Senate would remain, it seems, 
an indifferent spectator. The other excisions are relatively 
unimportant, being confined to a more precise expression of 
the purport of the original document. Article Seven, for 
instance, is rewritten, and, in the present form, provides that 
the United States, while the treaty is being executed, may take 
such steps as it may deem proper to preserve order and to 
facilitate the accomplishment of the treaty’s purposes. 

The material additions will be found in Articles Nine and 
Ten. Article Nine embodies a stipulation that in no event 
shall the United States be held liable to the government or 
people of Santo Domingo for any mistake or omission of any 
agent or officer of the United States committed in the execu- 
tion of the powers conferred by the treaty; nor shall the 
United States ineur any liability in favor of any creditor 
or claimant of debt or damages against Santo Domingo which 
shall be dealt with by the United States or its agents in pur- 
suance of the treaty, except such liability as shall be assumed 
in any award. All decisions and awards, however, made by 
the United States or its agents in pursuance of the treaty 
are to be conclusively binding on the government and people 
of Santo Domingo. This precaution obviously needed to be 
taken. Commendable, also, is the foresight evinced in Article 
Ten, which provides that the United States shall not be bound 
to consider or decide on any claim presented by a foreign 
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creditor until the government whereof the claimant is a 
citizen or subject shall have agreed that the decision by the 
United States or its agents shall be accepted as final and 
conclusive. In no event, moreover, is the United States to 
be deemed bound to pay any award or any part thereof to a 
claimant until the money to pay the same shall have been 
received from the Dominican government, and until the same 
shall have been set apart for the purpose by an agent of the 
United States. Attention should also be directed to a clause 
inserted in Article Two, which clause stipulates that the cus- 
toms receipts which shall come into the hands of agents of 
the United States under the treaty shall not be subject to 
the jurisdiction or processes of the court of Santo Domingo; 
neither shall agents of the United States, discharging func- 
tions under the treaty, be subject to the criminal jurisdiction 
or court processes of Santo Domingo except with the ex- 
press consent of the President of the United States. An 
omission in the original document is made good by a pro- 
vision that out of the forty-five per cent. of the customs rev- 
enue retained for the payment of Santo Domingo’s foreign 
debt, the United States shall defray the cost of the com- 
missions appointed for the purpose of adjudicating claims. 


We take for granted that the President will be glad to have 
the Santo Domingo Treaty ratified even in its amended 
form. The striking out of the explicit reference to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine does not alter the fact, of which all European 
governments would take notice, that our interposition to 
shield Santo Domingo from the confiscation of its customs 
revenue in the interest of foreign creditors would establish a 
precedent from which the United States would be unlikely to 
depart in the’ case of Venezuela, Honduras, and other more 
or less heavily indebted and delinquent American common- 
wealths. If in the present case the Senate gives the President 
the desired authority, it will matter little in the end whether 
the authority is conceded in the name of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Neither is Mr. Roosevett likely to object strenuously to the 
provision that debars him from adjudicating upon the claim 
of a foreign creditor without the consent of the government 
whereof such creditor is a subject. There is but little reason 
to expect that a foreign creditor will protest against such 
adjudication because of an apprehension that his claim may 
be sealed down. Something is better than nothing, and so 
far as getting anything at all from Santo Domingo is con- 
cerned, hope deferred has made his heart sick for many years. 
It is hard to see what a foreign claimant or his government 
could gain by refusing to acquiesce in adjudication by the 
United States, which would control the only available assets 
of Santo Domingo. Whether the amended treaty can secure 
the votes of two-thirds of the Senators is a different question. 
If party lines are rigorously drawn, and all the Democratic 
Senators vote in the negative, the treaty, of course, will be 
rejected. There are indications, however, that if some ad- 
ditional amendments are accepted by the Republican majority, 
enough Democrats may be won over to assure ratification. A 
rumor is current on what seems to be good authority that at 
least five Democratic Senators may be conciliated by the 
adoption of the amendment offered on March 10 by Senator 
HALg, in pursuance of which the present treaty would expire 
by limitation in ten years, unless it should previously be ex- 
tended by another treaty. 


An interesting bit of diplomatic history hitherto undi- 
vulged is brought out in the documents submitted by the 
State Department to the Senate in conjunction with the 
Santo Domingo Treaty. It turns out that this is not the 
first time that our Executive has offered to act as revenue- 
collector and debt-payer for a Latin-American republic. It 
seems that in 1880, when Venezuela had failed to pay the 
installments due to France on certain claims which had been 
settled in 1864, the Caracas government expressed to Mr. 
Evarts, then Secretary of State, an apprehension that the 
French government would institute a blockade, and take pos- 
session of Venezuelan custom-houses for the purpose of 
liquidating the debt. To avert such a proceeding, it proposed 
to deliver, monthly, certain sums to our government, which 
by it should be distributed among Venezuela’s foreign credi- 
tors. In a note to the Venezuelan minister at Washington 
dated February 18, 1881, Mr. Evarts expressed a willingness 
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to consider favorably the proposal, provided it should prove 
acceptable to all the foreign powers interested. 


A similar view was taken by Mr. Biatne, who became Sec- 
retary of State after Mr. GarrieLp’s accession to the Presi- 
dency on March 4, 1881. In a letter dated July 23 of the year 
just named he told Mr. Noyes, our minister at Paris, that, 
with the consent of France, ‘the United States would place 
an agent in Caracas for the purpose of receiving monthly 
from the Venezuelan government such an amount of money 
as should be agreed upon, the money so received to be distribu- 
ted pro rata among the several creditor nations. Mr. BiLatne 
went on to suggest that, should the Caracas government de- 
fault for more than four months on the stipulated instal- 
ments, the American agent, acting as trustee for the credit- 
or nations, should be authorized to take charge of the cus- 
tom-houses at La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and reserve 
from the monthly receipts a sufficient sum to meet the pay- 
ments agreed upon. The remainder of the revenue collected 
was, of course, to be recognized as belonging to Venezuela, 
and to be handed over thereto. Nothing came of the proposal, 
for the reason that the French government declined to yield 
its claim of priority. The bearing of this disclosure is obvious. 
It shows that the revenue-collecting and debt-paying project 
is no invention of Mr. Roosevett’s, but an interposition ad- 
vocated not only by Mr. Buiatve, a sturdy upholder of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but also by so conservative a statesman as 
was Mr. Evarts. The fact may tend to reassure certain Re- 
publican Senators, who have evinced some uneasiness at the 
contemplated experiment in Santo Domingo. 


A striking illustration of the way in which the same set 
of figures can be used to justify, or seemingly to justify, very 
different conclusions was given on March 8 by the Con- 
gressional Record, which printed comments on the expendi- 
tures authorized by the Fifty-eighth Congress, the said 
comments being made respectively by Mr. Hemenway, lately 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, and 
by Mr. Livineston, the ranking member of the minority on 
the same committee. So far as the gross figures were con- 
cerned, the two Representatives agreed in fixing the appro- 
priations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1906, at $818,000,- 
000 in round numbers, as against $781,000,000 for the prece- 
ding year. Mr. Hemenway, however, insisted that from the 
aggregate sum appropriated for the next fiscal year should 
be deducted various amounts for deficiencies, for the sinking- 
fund, and for the redemption of national-bank notes retired, 
or to be retired, from circulation. These deductions made, the 
total sum appropriated for the “ordinary ” expenditures of 
the government was placed by him at $697,000,000. As he 
went on to assume the correctness of the estimate made by 
the Treasury that the total revenues of the government, in- 
cluding postal receipts, for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1906, would be $725,000,000, he figured out an ostensible ex- 
cess of $28,000,000 in. revenue over expenditures. Mr. Liv- 
iINGsToN, on the other hand, pointed out that, whatever one 
might choose to call authorized expenditures, whether ordinary 
or extraordinary, they would have to be met, and as there 
would be only $725,000,000 to meet them with, he could not 
see how a deficit of about $93,000,000 could be avoided. We 
imagine that by the majority of common-sense people, Mr. 
Livincston will be deemed the sounder arithmetician. 

Mr. Hemenway tried to reassure the taxpayer by describing 
the appropriations as those “of a great and rich nation,” and 
by adding that the absolute honesty with which the money 
granted will be expended is guaranteed by “the presence of 
TiE0p0RE Roosrvett at the head of the government.” Mr. 
Livineston’s conclusions were couched in less grandiloquent 
phrase. He instituted an unpleasant comparison between the 
four years of the last CLevELAND administration and the four 
years of the administration which has just ended, the out- 
come of which was to prove that in 1893-1896, inclusively, the 
appropriations were, in round numbers, $2,016,000,000, 
whereas during the years 1903-1906 inclusively the appro- 
priations were $3,153,000,000. Mr. Livineston undertook to 
make matters worse by charging that about half of the ama- 
zing difference was due to the adoption of a “ big stick ” policy. 
Tt seems that under Mr. Roosrveit, during the four years 
1903-1906, the American people have had of their substance 
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appropriated for the army, in round numbers, $315,000,000; 
for the navy, $358,000,000, and for fortifications, $28,000,000— 
or a grand total of more than $700,000,000. Under Mr. 
CLEVELAND, on the other hand, during the four years 1893- 
1896, the American people were called upon to pay for 
the army only $95,000,000; for the navy, $100,000,000; and for 
fortifications merely $9,000,000—a total of $204,000,000. That 
is to say, Mr. RoosEvELtT’s administration has cost the Ameri- 
can people for the three specified military purposes about half 
a billion dollars more than was expended for the same objects 
in Mr. CLEVELAND’s second term. Mr. Livingston points out 
that the difference would have sufficed to erect a public build- 
ing in every city and considerable town in the country, and 
to have left enough to improve every important harbor and 
waterway. Whether such figures are likely to produce much 
effect at the present time may well be doubted. 


Besides, it will be generally acknowledged that if we mean 
to keep the Philippines, to help maintain the “ open door” in 
China, and to defend the Isthmus of Panama, neither our 
army nor our navy can be allowed to fall below its present 
dimensions. 


It will be remembered that, under the Constitution, a third 
of the United States Senators go out every two years. Of the 
new Senators, only a few are widely known. The name of 
Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, was, of course, made familiar 
by his reeord in the post of United States Attorney-General; 
that of THomas Henry Carrer, of Montana, by his former 
career in the Senate, and by his headship of the Republican 
National Committee during a Presidential campaign. As 
zovernors of their respective States, Senator Morcan G. 
Bu.keey, of Connecticut, and Senator La Fouuerte, of Wis- 
consin are, of course, no strangers to politicians. Senator 
Hemenway, of Indiana, has acquired a national reputation by 
his service in the House of Representatives as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. On the other hand, Sena- 
tor W. M. Cranr, of Massachusetts, is scarcely qualified, so far 
as national distinction is concerned, to fill the place left vacant 
by Senator Hoar; nor is it likely that the Republican members 
of the Missouri Legislature will agree upon a candidate fit 
to succeed Senator CockreELn. To the country at large, Sena- 
tor F. P. Fuint, of California, and Senator S. H. Pives, of 
Washington, are entirely unknown. It is understood that the 
former was the candidate of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and that the latter represents Mr. James J. Hiti, of the 
Northern Pacific. Senator Grorart S. Nixon, of Nevada, who 
takes the seat so long occupied by Senator Srewart, is a 
banker of Humboldt County, who is supposed to know a good 
deal more about mines-than about politics. Senator E. J. 
Burkett, of Nebraska, who has been thrice chosen to the 
House of Representatives and has been a useful member of 
that body, is a marked improvement on ex-Senator C. II. 
DietricH, who should never have been sent to Washington. 
We may here call to mind the fact that if all the ninety seats 
in the Senate were filled, the Republicans would have fifty- 
nine and the Democrats only thirty-one Senators. In that 
event the Republicans, if united, would need the aid of only 
one Democrat for the purpose of confirming treaties. 


Old-fashioned people, whose knowledge of astronomy was 
derived from treatises compiled half a century ago, must feel 
themselves all at sea when they hear people talk about a 
seventh satellite of Jupiter and a ninth satellite of Saturn. 
On January 4 of ‘the present year Professor Perrine, of the 
Lick Observatory, discovered a sixth satellite of Jupiter, and 
now has discovered a seventh. In March, 1899, Assistant 
Professor WituiaAM H. Pickertnc, of Harvard University, dis- 
covered Phebe, a ninth satellite of Saturn, the existence of 
which was verified in 1904. It will be remembered that the 
retrograde motion observed in the case of Phebe threatened 
to overthrow the nebular hypothesis concerning the origin of 
the solar system, which was imagined by SwepENBorG, and up- 
held on metaphysical grounds by Kant, but which has owed to 
Lapntace a general acceptance by astronomers. Professor 
Pickering has lately propounded a theory to explain the osten- 
sible contradiction presented by Phebe’s retrograde motion 
to the nebular hypothesis. The theory is based on a phenom- 
enon noted by him in the movements of the gyroscope, a well- 
known instrument shaped like a top, and so set in a circular 


























































frame that, while the flat-topped surface is spinning hori- 
zoutally on its axis, the frame, axis and all, may be turned 
vertically in exactly the opposite direction, in an outside 
frame. Having wound this top so that it would spin with a 
retrograde motion, Professor Pickerina observed that, by 
carrying it at arm’s-length in a direct horizontal orbit through 
the air, the inner frame holding the top would be subjected to 
some influence which caused it promptly to turn over in the 
outside frame; but that, when a direct rotation was given to 
the instrument, it remained in the first position, and no change 


occurred. 


ITere, then, it seemed to Professor Prckertnc, lay the secret 
of Phoebe’s mysterious movement. When Phabe was first cast 
off she was moving with a retrograde motion, and the planet 
Saturn, around which she revolved, was rotating on its axis 
in the same direction. As time went by, however, Saturn 
eradually “keeled over,” like the top in the gyroscope, until, 
finally, Saturn, like the earth and all the other planets, was 
rotating directly. By “directly ” is meant a direction oppo- 
site to that taken by the hands of a watch. It was after Sat- 
urn had keeled over that she threw off her other satellites, to 
which she imparted her own lately acquired direct motion from 
left to right. Phoebe, meanwhile, kept on in her original direc- 
tion from right to left. It is hoped that the two new satellites 
of Jupiter, discovered by Professor Perrine, will throw some 
light on the phenomenon which Professor PickrERING has en- 
deavored to explain. 

Militia-General SuermMan M. Bex, of Colorado, was in New 
York on his way back from the inauguration while the strike 
of the Interborough Company’s employees was in progress, and 
was quoted as favoring us with his views to this effect: 

New York ought to use seme of the Colorado methods in this 

Subway strike. Wipe them out: put them out of business: bust 
them up—that is the way I did with them, and that is the only 
way to bring peace? They couldn't arbitrate with me. 
The presence of a man of General Betw’s state of mind in 
command of New York troops, with power to use them to 
alleviate labor troubles, would be considered a much more 
serious evil hereabouts than any that was suffered in con- 
nection with the Subway strike. 





Mr. Texry Piuprs, a gentleman who got rich in the steel 
business and is, or lately was, travelling in Mexico, is quoted 
in the papers as denying a report that his visit to Mexico had 
to do with the purchase of a ten-million-dollar steel-plant at 
Monterey, and as saying that he was out of the steel business 
for good, and meant to devote the rest of his days to efforts 
for the improvement of the condition of the poor, especially 
in the city of New York. If that is the case, Mr. Puiprs has 
taken up with one of the most interesting and remunerative lines 
of endeavor that a man of wealth and brains can busy him- 
self about. Steel is an important product in this country; so 
are wheat and cotton and oil, and lots of other things. But the 
most important product of all is men. On the quality of our 
men and women the future of the country depends far more 
than or steel or wheat or anything. It is suitable that a man 
who has succeeded with steel should concern himself about 
the improvement of folks, because the huge industrial success 
of our country—of which the steel success is a part—has been 
won by methods which are thought to be more or less inimical 
to the welfare of our working-people. Cooperation, organiza- 
tion, combination, and the improvement of machinery have 
heen factors of enormous importance in our industrial rise. 
They have tended to the centralization of population, the 
specialization of work, and the extinction of the small manu- 
facturer and of domestic industries. Our great towns have 
grown enormously, and with their growth have come exceed- 
ingly difficult problems about the lives of the poorer people 
who have to live in them. TIow are the industrial workers of 
the country who tend more and more to live huddled together 
in great cities to maintain themselves and their families in 
such health and in such an approach to comfort that they 
may hand down strong bodies and sound minds to their de- 
seendants? How are their children, born in tenement-houses 
and with the streets for their playground, going to be trained 
and educated so that they will be fit to live? 
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These are very big questions indeed. We have, it is true, 
a great farming population which has about as good a chance 
to raise good families as American farmers ever had. But 
even: on the farms machinery has made a difference. Farm 
machinery has made it possible to raise a bushel of corn or 
a ton of hay with very much less human labor than used to 
be required. Acre for acre, the farms do not employ or main- 
tain nearly as many farmers and farm-laborers as they did 
fifty years ago. The excess of the farming population must 
go to town, or find industrial employment in factories or else- 
where. That is happening now in the South, as it happened 
long ago in New England. And with the factories come all 
the factory problems—child labor, wages, hours of labor, sani- 
tation, housing, schooling, and the rest; the great problem of 
all—a problem quite as much economical as philanthropical— 
being to maintain such a standard of living that the workers 
shall not degenerate. No wise horse-breeder attempts to raise 
colts on the upper floors of a city boarding-stable. Tle raises 
his colts or. his stock-farm, and doesn’t bring them to town 
until they are grown. -But a considerable proportion of the 
workers of our generation in America have to raise their chil- 
dren in places much less suitable to raise children in than 
boarding-stables are for raising colts. There seems to be no 
absolute help for it, but great alleviations are possible—schools, 
playgrounds, baths, cheap rapid transit, tenement-house su- 
pervision, summer outings, and such things—and what things 
are possible have got to be done. 


The sentiment of self-help—that every citizen should take 
care of himself—is strong in us Americans, and it is a sound 
sentiment. In spite of the tariff and the pension list we do 
not yet believe in government paternalism, and those of us who 
by dint of work, or wit, or advantages of opportunity manage 
to make a living and live on it are prone to feel that our fel- 
lows ought to do the same. A large majority of them do, but 
a great many, in these days, even when they have taker due 
thought for themselves and done what they could, need to 
have further thought taken for them. Take the Fall River 
eatton-mill hands. Their mills are in direct competition with 
Southern mills, where wages are low, hours long, and where 
young children are employed. Their mills probably cannot 
do better for them than they are doing, and that is not good 
enough, and most of them must stay where they are and 
work for what they can get. So with anthracite-coal miners 
in Pennsylvania, where there is an oversupply of labor. So 
with thousands of tenement-house dwellers in New York who 
cannot earn enough to support life properly, who must live in 
crowded rooms, and cannot get away. To take thought for 
the people against whom the tide of luck has set, and who, in 
spite of their utmost struggles, are likely to be overwhelmed 
by conditions which they cannot escape and are powerless to 
change, is surely one of the most engaging channels into 
which brains and energy and money can be directed. 

Brains, energy, and money: it takes all three, but especially 
brains, so sagacious must be the counsels and so broad the 
knowledge and the sympathies of whoever in this work would 
hope to do more good than harm. The law of the survival of 
the fittest must have its way and do its work. Individual re- 
sponsibility must be built up, and not sapped. The great aim 
must be to win a fair chance for all hands; to check needless 
accidents, diseases, and mortality; to keep health in bodies and 
hope in hearts: to take the stitch in time that saves the rest, 
the precaution that prevents; to give the help that helps, not 
prostrates; to give the reasona>ly fit a reasonable chance to 
survive, and put the hopelessly unfit in the way of extinction 
by nature’s sure processes with the least possible harm to 
themselves and to others. Mr. Puuipps, if he is rightly quoted, 
has put his hand to a work of surpassing importance and diffi- 
culty. He lately gave a million dollars for the establishment 
in Philadelphia of an institution for the study, prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is one of the 
drawbacks to prosperity in all the Western world. Nowhere 
does it need to be harder fought than here in New York. No- 
where are all the problems of the poor more difficult or press- 
ing than here, and nowhere is there in such abundant measure 
the possible means and, we hope, the intelligence to solve them. 

Closely implicated with them is the matter of immigration. 
On March 13, in Washington, the President addressed 









































the 400 delegates to the National Congress of Mothers, and 
gave them a good deal of sound doctrine about the duty and 
large remunerativeness of raising families. He spoke with 
sympathy of people who were not blessed with children,: with 
contempt of those who might have them but didn’t, and with 
disparagement of the idea that two children are enough. 
To be satisfied with one or two children he stigmatized as 
one of the unpleasant tendencies in American life—a tendency 
the prevalence of which would in two or three generations 
bring the nation to the point of extinction. He made a good 
speech, and his remarks were all sound and timely. But what 
does the President think of the suggestion that the man 
who keeps the gate at Ellis Island, and keeps it as strictly 
as the laws permit, does more to induce the birth of children 
to American parents than even a President who talks wisely 
to American mothers about the glories and privileges of 
raising families ? 


We all know that among rich and poor of the old American 
stock children are a good deal out of fashion. There are 
those who tell us that the fashion began to change in Amer- 
ican families sixty or seventy years ago when the heavy Irish 
immigration to these shores began, and that the rate of in- 
erease in the families of the American-born has steadily 
dwindled in proportion to the increase in immigration from 
Europe. They tell us—the people with statistics—that im- 
migration has not really added population to this country, 
but has merely substituted the children and grandchildren 
of foreign-born parents for the children and grandchildren 
of native-born parents. They don’t grumble very much about 
the results of the enormous Irish immigration, nor of the 
enormous German immigration that followed it, nor of the 
Seandinavian immigration that came next, but they hold up 
their hands at the people who are coming now—the Italians 
with an extremely low standard of living, and the people 
from southeastern Europe, from a district of which the centre 
is Constantinople. 


The Irish came in the beginning beeause they were starving 
at home. They were very poor, and thankful to get food. 
They came in armies, took hold of the rough, hard work 
of the country and did it well, and a great many of them 
prospered. But their ways and standards were not at first 
those of the Americans whom they found already here, and 
who were rapidly spreading westward to the Mississippi. The 
Americans were not dispesed to raise children to compete 
with the Trish in the labor-market, and those who did not go 
West began to raise smaller families. The German im- 
migrants, when they came, were not so poor as the Irish, and 
they prospered faster; but though their standard of living 
was decent, they did nothing to encourage the multiplication 
of the original American stock. Then came the French- 
Canadians and the Italians and Hungarians and that sort, 
and kept up the competition for the rough work. And as to 
that, they tell us a curious thing—that the Irish who had 
not risen in life so as to be out of the market for unskilled 
labor were as loath to compete with these new workers as 
the Americans of the forties and fifties had been to compete 
with the Irish. The result has been—so it is averred—that 
the Irish who have not risen in the social seale have fallen. 
They will not or cannot compete with the Italians and others, 
and many of them are sore beset with poverty, with the usual 
consequence of increased vagraney, pauperism, and crime. 
Now finally come the Russian Jews and their neighbors from 
southeastern Europe, and out on the Pacific coast an outery has 
begun about the Japanese. It is a familiar charge, too, that 
the present stream of immigration hither is not a natural flow, 
but is enormously stimulated by the agents of the steamship 
companies who find their profit in the transportation of emi- 
grants, and by emigration officers of European powers, who 
assist the departure of armies of people who are not wanted 
at home. We got the best of the Irish, and our Germans were 
geod stock, as the Scandinavians and Finns that come still 
are. But the suggestion that Ellis Island is the dumping- 
point for a drummed-up and assisted immigration from the 
Constantinople district is disquieting. 


Now, then, we get back to the President’s remarks to the 
mothers. Is there any use in preaching the propagation of 
their species to the people of a country whose population is 
constantly recruited at the rate of about a million a year 
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Last 
36,000 immigrants landed in New York, and the busy season 
If there is something in the atmosphere 
of modern American life that makes Americans disinclined 
to raise families so that immigration is necessary to recruit 


from the most distressed people of Europe? 


has not begun yet. 


cur population, that is one thing. If Americans have been 
scared out of raising any but small families because of the 
constant pressure of immigrants on the labor-market and 
the other opportunities of the country, that is another thing. 
If the competition is too brisk and too sordid, and the chanees 
too small, American parents will prefer to keep their children 
out of it, even at the cost of declining to invite them into 
this world. They will net be at any pains to raise children 
to work in sweat-shops, nor to eke out existence in Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mines, nor in Fall River cotton-factories. We 
doubt that they will be at any very great pains to raise very 
many boys to man in time of peace the big fleets of war-ships 
which Uncle Sam is accumulating. If it is desirable that 
there should be more children of American-born parents, and 
more grandchildren of American-born grandparents, the way 
to go about getting them would seem to be to make it more 
of an object to be a live citizen of the United States, to offer 
better wages and better opportunities for American workers, 
to make average life more agreeable, and provide for a more 
equable distribution of the wealth of the country. Whether 
all this would not involve—among many other things— 
swinging the gate at Ellis Island so nearly to that it should 
be open only on a crack is one of the first things for any 
discourager of American race suicide to consider. It is noble 
of us to make our home an orphan-asylum for southeastern 
Europe, but are we doing the square thing by our grand- 
children when we do it? It is the poor who raise the most 
children. If the condition of the poor in this country is so 
bad and their number so great that the native American 
dares not face poverty, he won’t raise any children beyond 
such a limited number as he thinks he ean qualify by train- 
ing and edueation to keep out of the ruck. 





M. PorieponostzEFF, procurator of Russia’s TIoly Synod, 
lately indited an address to the Czar, which, as printed on 
Mareh 1 in Revolutionary Russia (Geneva), is a very curi- 
ous curiosity. He begins: 

Most merciful Sire: Our dear Lord Jesus Christ invested you 
with the duty of planting the cross of the Orthodox faith in the 
Far East among heathens who do not believe in God, and who for 
that reason are not created in the image of Him, and are very 
similar to the unclean creature, the monkey. It is not an easy 
matter to carry the cross, especially to plant it among your 
enemies. 

Our Lord Christ was not the only one to undergo heavy trials, 

but also the Apostles and the Czars—your forefathers. The hour 
of triumph is near! 
He goes on to warn him against the impudent design to 
weaken his autocratic power by creating a Zemsky Sobor. 
He rehearses the Czar’s extensive powers, but counsels him 
that he has not the power to break his oath to preserve au- 
{oecracy and the closely bound up with it true Orthodox faith. 
Reminding him of his coronation vows, he declares that 
failure to stand up to them will involve the fall of state, 
Church, Synod. and the Christian religion, and the triumph 
of foreigners. We do not find proof that the address thus 
cuoted is genuine, but probably it is, for it perfectly reflects 
the mind of its reputed author. Popirmponostzerr believes 
from conviction and without reserve in absolutism, the iden- 
tity of state and Church in Russia, and the practical identity 
of the Russian Church and the Christian religion. He is 
one of the most astonishing bigots on earth, an anachronism, 
of course, but a man of great power and force, and one of 
the strongest and most pernicious influences in Russia. 

Our contemporary the Jewish Review of Cleveland says: 

It is greatly to be deplored that such a leading paper as Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY should be imbued with such anti-Semitic ideas as 
have characterized an editorial that appeared in the issue of Febru- 
ary 4, upholding the action of State-Librarian Dewey of New York 
in his attitude towards the Jews. 


Our neighbor mistakes the animus of that editorial. Har- 
per’s WEEKLY has no anti-Semitic ideas or feelings. It did 


not uphold Mr. Dewey’s action. It merely questioned the 
cxpediency—and, indeed, the justice—of trying to punish him 
as State Librarian for an action, not unlawful, which he did 
as a private citizen. 

















































The Japanese Victory and Its Outcome 


Iv is already certain that the protracted fight for the possession 
of Mukden will live in history as the greatest battle of modern 
times, although, at the date when we write, the number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners on the part of the defeated Russians is 
not yet definitely known. In order to appreciate, from strategical 
and tactical view-points, the conduct of the operations, which lasted 
about a fortnight, and which began to culminate when, on the 
evening of March 9, the Russian commander, General KUROPATKIN, 
gave the order to retreat, it may be well to review very briefly 
the preceding movements of the combatants, and to mark the posi- 
tions which they occupied when, early in the last week of Feb- 
ruary, the Japanese advance began. It should, in the first place, 
be noted that, owing to their proximity to their base, and to the 
control of the sea which they gained from the outset of the war, 
the Japanese were able to forestall their opponents as regards 
the assembling of a large force on the scene of hostilities. Before 
the date of the battle of Liao-yang the Japanese had managed to 
place on the Asiatic mainland a materially larger number of sol- 
diers than the Russians had contrived to collect in Manchuria, 
and for that reason they had succeeded, without much difficulty, 
in driving their antagonists from the position originally occupied 
by the latter on the north bank of the Yalu River. It was neces- 
sary to leave in Korea a considerable body of troops to maintain 
order, safeguard communications, and protect the peninsula against 
invaders from Vladivostok; nevertheless, if all the rest of the 
forces that had been despatched from Japan had been available 
for the purpose of assailing KuRopATKIN’s headquarters at Liao- 
yang, Marshal Oyama, the Japanese commander-in-chief, should 
have been able, through a great preponderance of numbers, to in- 
flict a disabling blow upon his enemy at that place. Unfortu- 
nately for the speedy attainment of his principal objective, the plan 
of campaign formed at Tokio compelled the detachment of a large 
part of Japan’s best soldiers to prosecute the siege of Port Arthur. 
The tremendous losses suffered by the besiegers had to be made 
good, partly by additional contingents from the force in Man- 
churia under Oyama, and partly by the absorption of fresh levies 
forwarded from the Island Empire, which, otherwise, would have 
gone to strengthen the Japanese main army at the front. At the 
time when Port Arthur fell it was computed, on what seemed to 
be good authority, that General Noct had at his disposal in the 
Liao-tung peninsula no fewer than a hundred thousand men. If 
we also take into account the number of the Japanese killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners during the siege, we may reasonably 
cenclude that the capture of the naval fortress involved from 
first to last the withholding of a hundred and fifty thousand sol- 
diers from aggressive operations in Manchuria. The absence of so 
large a body of soldiers, who, as their record shows, must have 
been culled from among the bravest of the Mikado’s subjects, suf- 
fices to explain Oyama’s failure to gain a decisive victory in his 
first combat with KuropaTKINn in August, 1904. The result of that 
engagement, however, was the occupation of Liao-yang, the capture 
of a good many prisoners, together with an immense quantity of 
military stores, and the retreat of the Russian commander many 
miles northward along the line of the railway running from Muk- 
den, the historical capital of the Manchus, to Newchwang and Port 
Aithur. 

KCUROPATKIN’S second stand was made along a line that he pro- 
ceeded quickly to fortify, a line running south of the Sha River, 
which here flows in a direction perpendicular to that of the rail- 
way. After an interval, during which KUROPATKIN received large 
reinforcements from European Russia, whereas OyAMa’s strength, 
for the reasons above mentioned, was much less notably increased, 
the Japanese advance was resumed, and the bloody but inconclu- 
sive battle of the Sha River followed. We call the second battle 
inconclusive because, although the Russian commander withdrew 
most of his army to the north bank of the Sha, he kept possession 
of two valuable posts on the south side of that river, to wit, Putil- 
off Hill and Novgorod Hill, which were destined to give his oppo- 
nent a great deal of trouble. Operations were then for some time 
suspended, owing to the extreme severity of the weather, but, mean- 
while, KURopATKIN prepared a new line of defence behind the Hun 
River, which for some distance runs parallel to the Sha, but is 
much nearer Mukden. To what extent KuRopATKIN was rein- 
forced in the winter months is unknown, but there is no doubt 
that OyAMA received very large accessions of strength, partly in 
the shape of reservists mobilized and hurried forward from Japan, 
and partly furnished by General Noei’s veterans, about three- 
fourths of whom were sent to the front after the surrender of 
Port Arthur. In order to mislead the Russian commander, it was 
announced at Tokio that Noat’s troops would be incorporated with 
the army under General Kurokt, which was stationed on the 
Japanese right, cr eastern, flank. As a matter of fact, most of 
Noat's soldiers were placed on the extreme northern flank of the 
army under General Oxu, which constituted the Japanese left, 
or western, wing, and lay originally about half-way between 
Mukden and Sinminchirg, the northeastern terminal of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 
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When, therefore, early in the last week of February, the con- 
certed Japanese advance began, to General KuRoKI was delegated 
the task of outflanking the Russian army on the east by the occu- 
pation of Sinkingting, whence a wagon-road runs to Tie Pass. 
This task having been successfully accomplished, not only was 
the Russian left, or eastern, army, which had been protecting 
Fushun and the neighboring coal-mines, threatened with isolation, 
but its line of retreat along the temporary military railway, 
which had been constructed from Fushun to Tie Pass, was obvious- 
ly endangered. As a matter of fact, the order to retreat issued 
by KuROPATKIN on the evening of March 9 was caused by the news 
that Kuroki had cut off the force stationed around Fushun from 
the central army on the Sha River, which, up to that time, was 
still holding Putiloff and Novgorod hills. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and no doubt KuropatKIN now regrets that his 
retiring movement was delayed so long, for, meanwhile, a series 
of brilliant successes, gained by Oxu and Noct on the Russian 
right, or western, flank, had rendered Mukden untenable, owing 
to the fact that communications with Tie Pass were interrupted. 
Oxu and Noat, after capturing Sinminching on the west, had 
turned rapidly eastward, and having outflanked the Russian 
right, had destroyed a section of the railway and telegraph lines 
connecting Tie Pass with Mukden. It was even reported that 
Noet’s advance-guard, coming from the west, had effected, on or 
near the railway, a junction with Kurokt’s cavalry, advancing 
from Sinkingting on the east toward Tie Pass. ‘The possibility 
of such a junction rendered the withdrawal from the Sha River 
of the Russian central army imperative, but KuropaTKtrNn prob- 
ably intended to make a stand behind the Hun, and might have 
done so had not his pursuers crossed that river on the ice. No 
resource was then left but to fall back as rapidly as_ possible 
upon Tie Pass, and on Friday and the following days the Rus- 
sian centre and right armies, now in a disorganized condition, 
made the best of their way thither along the railway and the 
so-called “ Mandarin ” wagon-road, both of which lead from Muk- 
den to Tie Pass. It is presumable that a considerable fraction of 
the Russian right and centre armies under the immediate com- 
mand of KuropaTK1Nn will succeed in finding a temporary refuge 
behind the fortifications at Tie Pass, though the greater part of 
their artillery, military stores, and food-supplies will have been 
lost. At the hour when we write, the fate of the Russian left, 
or eastern, army. which was cut off, as we have said, by Kurokt, 
is unknown, but we suppose that a part of it, at least, will be 
able to make its way northward along the temporary military 
railway. 

It is officially admitted at Tokio that, during the fortnight oc- 
cupied by the operations, the Japanese have lost in killed and 
wounded upwards of forty thousand men, and it is roughly esti- 
mated that the number of Russians killed, wounded, and made pris- 
oners does not fall much short of two hundred thousand. The 
latter computation is probably exaggerated, unless the greater 
part of the Russian left, or eastern, army has been captured. 
As regards the magnitude of the forces arrayed against each 
other, it was reported from a trustworthy source before the bat- 
tle began that KuropaTKIN had at his disposal between Tie Pass 
and the Sha River upwards of four hundred thousand men, but 
we may safely assume that, owing to the deficiencies of the Rus- 
sian. sanitary and medical system, the number of effectives was 
considerably less. OyAMA must have known himself able to em- 
ploy a materially larger force, otherwise it would have been 
rash in the extreme to attempt an enveloping movement. We are 
probably within the truth if we suppose him to have had in reach 
of his orders some four hundred and fifty thousand soldiers ready 
for duty. That is to say, the aggregate of the combatants cannot 
have fallen much, if any, short of three-quarters of a million. To 
find counterparts to such a host we have to fall back on the ques- 
tionable accounts of the multitudes mustered by Xerxes for his 
invasion of Greece, or by the last Dartus to repel ALEXANDER THE 
Great. In modern times there is no precedent or parallel. The 
greatest battle since the beginning of the Christian era as to 
which we have trustworthy data was that of Leipzig (October, 
1813), when the allies mustered 300,000 soldiers against the 
French 130,000. At Sedan (September, 1870) the Germans had 
250.000 and the French 140,000. At Waterloo Napo.ron had 
72,000 and the allies 117,000. At Chancellorsville the Union 
forces numbered 113,000 and the Confederates 78,000. Ler had 
about the same number of men at Gettysburg, but MEADE had 
94,000. Up to the fighting around Mukden, the next largest battle 
to Leipzig in modern times seems to have been that of Liao-yang 
(August, 1904), when the Japanese are said to have arrayed 
240,000 against 180,000 Russians. There OyAMA’s preponderance 
was, as we have said, insufficient to insure success to an envelop- 
ing movement. It remains to note that at Mukden the Russian 
commander had for months been engaged in constructing fortifica- 
tions, which, by his own engineers at least, were regarded as im- 
pregnable. To some extent their confidence was justified, for 
the advance posts on Putiloff and Novgorod hills withstood the 
most desperate assaults, and were only evacuated when it be- 
came known that the line of retreat to Mukden was in danger of 
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being blocked. It may be mentioned that, as regards artillery, the 
Russians seem to have been slightly superior until their opponents 
turned the scale by bringing up heavy siege-guns from Port Ar- 
thur. In respect of the courage and endurance displayed by the 
rank and tile, the Russians and Japanese appear to have been 
pretty evenly matched, but there is no doubt that the latter ex- 
celled in individual initiative and judgment, while their generals 
proved far superior in strategical and tactical efficiency. In view 
of their achievements in the field, it is worth remarking that not 
only OyAMA himself, but each of his principal generals, is con- 
siderably past the age at which, according to Dr. OSLER, men be- 
come comparatively useless. We observe, lastly, that the capture 
of the whole of KuRoPATKIN’s army was practically out of the 
question. The force at Oyama’s disposal was by no means large 
enough for the purpose. It should be remembered that the loss 
of the whole of MAcManon’s army at Sedan was not due to the 
fact that he was entirely surrounded by the Germans. A large 
are of the circle was furnished by the Belgian frontier. Mac- 
Manon, consequently, had to choose between entering a neutral’s 
territory and being interned, or surrendering to his opponent. 
The Japanese were not sufficiently strong to complete the envelop- 
ment of KuropaTKIN by obstructing effectively the roads running 
to Tie Pass from Mukden. 

It is not improbable that the Russian commander—the accept- 
ance of whose reported resignation, by the way, has not been con- 
firmed—will be able to keep the rump of his army at Tie Pass 
until the arrival of large reinforcements. We take for granted 
that, after the fragments of the beaten army have been reorganized, 
they will continue to fall back as far as Harbin, which stands 
at the junction of the railways running, respectively, to Port 
Arthur and to Vladivostok. We should not be surprised, indeed, 
to hear of a still further retreat to a base of supplies in Siberia, 
west of Lake Baikal. In no event are the Russians likely to take 
the offensive on a large scale before 1906. The campaign of 1905 
is over before it was expected to begin, and unless negotiations 
for peace take place we shall soon see Vladivostok invested. With 
the capture of that naval fortress Russia will cease to be a mari- 
time power in the Far East. 

What is the prospect of peace? According to telegrams from 
St. Petersburg the dominant party at the court professes to be 
as inflexibly resolved to prolong the war for an indefinite period 
as were, ostensibly, the Czar’s advisers after the fall of Sebastopol. 
Nevertheless, fifty years ago the Russian autvucrat became con- 
vinced that his resources were practically exhausted, and so the 
Crimean war came to an end. It may be that some definite con- 
clusion will be reached at the war council which has been con- 
voked by Nicnotas II. for Wednesday, March 15. Even if the 
council should insist upon a prosecution of the struggle, the decla- 
ration is likely to be interpreted in many quarters as bravado, 
intended to secure an offer of acceptable terms from Japan. It 
is hard to reconcile with the assumption of an intractable atti- 
tude the announcement made on high authority by the Associated 
Press that the fleet commanded by Admiral RoJESTVENSKY has 
been recalled to the Baltic. At Paris, in both political and financial 
circles, the hope of a speedy conclusion of peace has gained ground, 
and the Temps, a semiofficial organ, has not scrupled to tell the 
Russian government that a continuance of the contest would be 
an act of folly. At London, also, in diplomatic circles peace is 
confidently expected, while at Berlin, the Kreuzzeitung, which is 
the foremost authority on Russian affairs in the German press, 
regards the Czar’s professed determination to prosecute the war 
at all costs as a mere threat. It is persuaded that the Russian 
Emperor cannot long hide from himself the fact that he lacks 
the physical means for reconquering Manchuria, because many 
years would be required to double-track the Siberian Railway. 
Our own belief is that peace will be made presently, provided the 
irreducible minimum of Japan’s demands is not too onerous and 
humiliating. We presume that Russia would consent to restore 
the whole of Manchuria to China, and to recognize Japan’s pro- 
tectorate over Korea, as well as her acquirement by conquest of 
Russia’s leasehold rights in the Liao-tung peninsula. The St. 
Petersburg government might also agree, without much reluctance, 
to give back to Japan the island of Saghalien, which formerly 
belonged to her. It is even conceivable that Russia might make 
good the amount expended upon the war by the Tokio govern- 
ment—an amount recently computed at $250,000,000. It is, on 
the other hand, quite possible that Russia would defy Japan to do 
her worst, should the latter power exact a very much larger in- 
demnity than that which:we have named, together with a sur- 
render of Vladivostok and the strip of Russian territory that lies 
on the Pacific south of the Amur River. By such a cession Rus- 
sia would, of course, renounce definitely the hope of dominating 
China and becoming a power in the Pacific. It is not for the 
interest of Japan, which can ill afford to maintain much longer 
a colossal army in the field, to goad the St. Petersburg government 
to desperation, for European Russia is practically unassailable 
from the Far East. We take for granted, therefore, that the 
terms proposed by Japan will be such as will seem reasonable 
in the eyes of neutral nations. 
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Literary Judgments 


Now and then as one watches the country’s progress through 
the realms of thought one wonders where its materialistic tend- 
encies will end. Will it in another generation have brushed all 
the exquisite things out of life altogether, and will the whole body 
of beauty be reduced to a question of what will sell? Or will a 
revulsion of feeling—of which there are already many signs afloat 
—set in and the question of buying and selling become less con- 
fused with the question of art? 

Mr. WALTER PaGE gives these as his reasons for adjudging a short 
story the best production in so many hundreds: 

It has directness and simplicity and strength—nothing else. 
There is no fine writing. I imagine that the rhetoricians who 
think that verbal felicities are the first quality of good style 
will think it a plain product. The man who wrote it does need 
to learn the use of punctuation marks and such things, for his 
small habits are as vicious as Sir WALTER Scort’s, whose dashes 
covered millions of sins. But any man who can build a story 
as good as this can afford to keep a literary critic in his employ- 
ment, to do his punctuation and spelling—if he will limit the 
activities of the critic to these humble services. May he never 
listen to any man who preaches fine writing to him! 

Not every one will accept without considerable reserve this doctrine 
which our accomplished friend discloses. There are those who will 
insist that it is quite time to send a troubadour to recite SHELLEY'S 
* Wymn to Intellectual Beauty” in his editorial office every morn- 
ing before he begins work. Fine writing that is really fine has 
appreciable extenuations. As far as the story-teller’s being rich 
enough to keep a literary critic to know his craft for him goes, 
we trust that Mr. PAGE does not overlook the fact that Marte 
CoRELLI would certainly be able to keep SHAKESPEARE, were he 
living, to do her excising and fine writing for her, and that 
Tuomas Dixon could probably afford to hire MILTon as his secre- 
tary. The game could stand the candle’s cost, but could it bear 
its light? The English Bible, SHAKESPEARE, and MILTON, entirely 
apart from the body of their thought, hold their supreme place 
by virtue of fine writing. The story of the man named Job who 
caused high argument in the courts of heaven, some centuries 
since, is a highly wrought, perfervid, decorative bit of fine writing, 
and it has won long life. The sonnets of SHAKESPEARE—* Lear,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” “ Antony and Cleopatra ’—while all emi- 
nently fine in construction, are yet mainly precious because of their 
verbal felicities and fine writing. For it is the tradition of 
literature that it lives only in so far as it reproduces effectively 
and precisely a beautiful spirit. As Gisppon says, “ The choice 
and command of language is the fruit of exercise.” Construction, 
systematic building up and leading forward of the ideas, is the 
body of the literary gift, but the feeling for the texture of a word, 
the acute sense of sound and rhythm, the developed practice in 
sentence cadence and paragraph structure—these are of the spirit, 
and they clothe on the body with life and light. 

A story is vital not merely because it is simple and direct, but 
because it is finely conceived and finely written; then it is good, 
and then only. And all the erying and striving in the world can- 
not make a book live unless it has vitality. The public may like 
a book and buy it for a time in large quantities, and to sell the 
public the book it likes is legitimate and satisfactory business, 
but we all know that the successful book of a season, unless it 
possesses distinction of literary quality, will be dead and buried 
and forgotten in ten years. 

We do not know the merits of the story Mr. Pace commended— 
doubtless it has merits, since he said so,—but there are those 
who consider that the kind of judgment he has expressed—the 
scorn of tradition and flinging aside of standards—does mischief 
to impressionable writers. How can we expect our young writers 
to aim at a difficult distinction when those in authority are care- 
less of ideals? Compare our literature to that of any leading 
foreign nation, and what have we? We have bulk, quantity, 
much merit of one kind or another, but how much quality? 

When Emerson inquired of that beautiful but somewhat ex- 
asperating spirit, Bronson Atcott, what he had actually done 
to deserve paradise; what he could point to as his contribution 
to the welfare of humanity when he sued St. Peter for admittance, 
Axcott replied, “ Well, I sha’n’t say I’ve done much, but I'll say, 
over there in the corner are St. Paul and PLato and PLOTINUS, 
and the talk won’t be good, and they won’t be happy till I 
come.” 

When Mr. Pace stands at St. Peter’s portals and gives strict 
account of his literary verdicts, will he be able to say, “ Over in 
the corner sit SypNEY and Appison, ARNOLD and PATER, and the 
talk will not be good till I come”? Mr. Pater would pass Mr. 
Pace in the streets of paradise with unseeing eyes if in that far 
country the news spreads of the views Mr. PAGE is disseminating 
about fine writing. 

Any professional reader recognizes the feeling of impotent im- 
patience with which one turns away from very florid writing cover- 
ing pure inanity. The mistake is to speak of any lack of re- 
straint as “ fine writing.” 

















































I described the methods 

used in New York city 
to buy votes at closely con- 
tested elections, and showed 
also the extent to which 
that corruption had grown. 
The present article deals 
with the actual conditions 
in New York State. I started my investigations with the Twenty- 
fourth Senatorial District, which comprises the counties of Dutchess, 
Columbia, and Putnam. This district has generally been hotly 
contested, and has been variously Democratic and Republican, 
though since the advent of Mr. Bryan as the Democratic national 
leader many of the most forceful Democrats have either left the 
party outright or have become lukewarm in its support. Still, in 
the last election this district contributed more Democratic votes 
than the entire number gained by Mr. Parker over Mr. Bryan in 
the whole State four years ago, while the Republican vote this 
year actually fell off.* 

In 1900 the Democrats had comparatively little money to 
spend; in 1904 they had all they needed. So far as the Re- 
publicans were concerned, | am informed, from sources that I con- 
sider entirely trustworthy, that they did not spend money with 
any unusual liberality—that is, not more than they were obliged 
to by reason of the importunity of those within their own party 
who insisted on a share. From various sources to the workers 
of this district of both parties $48,000 was handed to be used on 
election day, while about $13,000 had been spent on the canvass 
previous to that. And how many votes were bought? In esti- 
mating this one must always keep in mind that a large percentage 
of the venal voters are paid to vote, for the party to which they 
belong and against which they would be very unlikely to vote; 
but they are venal all the same. This, I am told. amounts to 
fifteen per cent. of the total vote in one party and about five 
per cent. in the other. This would account in the last election in 
this district for 3200 voters who were paid to vote for the candi- 
dates of their choice. Adding to these the 7200 votes that were 
bought outright by one side and the other, we have a total of 
10.400 voters in a district which cast 34.936 votes, or in excess 
of 29Y, per cent. of the total. 

It took a great deal of time, but it really was not difficult to 
arrive at these estimates. The district election leaders make very 
careful canvasses, and it was not difficult to see a number of 
the books in which these canvasses were recorded when it was made 
plain that to reveal these facts was going to get no one into trouble. 
In those canvass books is put down against the name of each voter 
what is considered his proper political rating. He is a Republican, 
a Democrat, a Prohibitionist, or what not: he is a floater out- 
right, or a Democratic floater, or Republican floater. When I 
looked over and compared the canvasses of opposing leaders it 
was singular how similar their totals were. As I did not have 
the canvass lists together I could not compare the judgment of 
the leaders as to individuals, but the totals were entirely con- 
vincing as to the knowledge of the canvassers and the accuracy 
of their rating. In the country. at least, it is absolutely true 
that an election can be bought whenever the normal plurality of 
one party is not in excess of twenty per cent. 

The methods of buying votes in the up-State counties of New 
York are at once more and less crude than in the metropolis. 
The favorite method in the city is to put corrupt voters on a list 
of men to be employed on election day and then pay them for 
their services, which consist in voting. In the country farmers and 
their teams are employed to take voters to the polls, and are 
pretty nearly always paid more than twice as much as a wagon 


I my article of last week 


*It would be unfair in making this statement and drawing de- 
ductions from it not to call attention to the unifying effect on the 
Democratic party of the picturesque campaigns of Mr. Robert W. 
Chanler, of Dutchess, and Mr. John Van Ness Philip, of Columbia, 
both candidates for the Assembly in 1903, and of the very earnest cam- 
paign of Mr. William Church Osborn, who ran for the Senate in 1904. 
Besides, some conservative Democrats undoubtedly returned to the party 
who had not been with it in 1896 and 1900, 
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and a pair of horses are 
worth for a day at the pre- 
vailing rate. Now if these 
teams were really used to 
gatier the men together 
who would otherwise have 
to walk—and some few, to 
be sure, are so employved— 
this would be legitimate 
enough, but, as a matter of fact. in nine cases out of ten the man so 
employed takes no one except himself to the polls. In nearly all the 
remaining cases he takes a son, maybe, or a hired man. In one in- 
stance in Putnam County an enterprising Republican politician 
went around before election and engaged nearly every team in the 
county to work for him on the critical day, and so “ redeemed ” the 
county from Democratic control. This was considered a fine 
stroke by both friends and enemies, and, though it was years ago, 
the fame of his achievement still lives, and is still spoken of with 
admiration. 

The methods are more crude in the out-and-out buying of votes. 
Some voters have to be paid in advance; some are paid after voting, 
when the workers are satisfied that the votes have been cast as 
contracted for; and some are not paid until the next day. The 
first class includes these who will not trust the workers, and 
upon whom the workers know that they must take a chance; the 
second are those the workers will not trust and will not even 
take a chance on; the third are those who trust and are trusted, 
and consist mainly of men who have some stake in the community 
and outwardly live lives of respectability, which they do not care 
to compromise or endanger. This third class is not, so far as | 
can make out, known in the cities at all. They are property-own- 
ers, renting farmers, and storekeepers. But they want money for 
their votes, because their votes appear to have a money value, and 
they will not part with anything of such a nature without its 
proper equivalent. To this class there are more and more ac- 
cessions every year, and from this class there is more danger than 
from any other, for the men who compose it are generally heads 
of families with homes of their own, and their example is a taint 
which corrupts the coming voters and makes any reform of this 
evil fearfully difficult. They look upon their privilege of voting 
as an asset and in the nature of a vested right which they are 
most unwilling to surrender. A fourth class may be added 
which endeavors to get money from both sides. And when 
both sides have money the members of this class usually succeed. 
It is a fact that is recognized as one of the jokes of the great 






game. 
~ In my article on New York city I called attention to the fact 
that it was frequently the ease that majority (Democratic) and 
minority (Republican) workers joined hands, the majority men 
paving the minority leaders to be quiet and not “ put up a fight.” 
In the district now under examination, just the opposite of this 
is frequently the case, the Democratic workers going to sleep and 
being pleasantly rewarded for their somnolence. In one notable 
instance in Columbia County a candidate for office is not only 
suspected. but known to have pocketed the money that had been 
given to him to help on his election. He considered it an uphill 
fight, and so struck hands with the Republican boss of Columbia 
County, from whom he secured a reward to make no fight. So 
this thrifty person got money from both sides, and gracefully ac- 
cepted a defeat which he regarded as inevitable. 

In Albany men active in local politics estimate that from 50 
to 75 per cent. of the available election funds is paid to voters 
who actually sell their votes, and these include from 25 to 30 
per cent. of the total number of voters. Some years ago a man 
long active in local polities made a careful study of bribery and 
corruption in elections, and concluded that 7000 of the 30,000 votes 
then cast in this county were purchasable. ‘The vote now cast 
in the county has increased to considerably more than 40,000. 
Men now active in politics are agreed that commercialism is 
steadily on the increase; that men who own houses and _ lots, 
and who would resent any accusation of selling their votes, do, 
nevertheless, to a degree ever growing greater, demand and ex- 
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pect. to receive money at elections—* their share of the campaign 
fund,” as they term it. This applies to contested primaries as well 
as to general elections. 

Albany elections have for years been eminently practical. The 
floating vote, while much greater in some wards of this city than 
in others, is a recognized factor throughout each of the three cities 
of the county. Ward workers subdivide the voters who custom- 
arily receive money into two general classes: first, the “ float- 
wood ” proper, being the class which is in the market, for sale to 
the highest bidder; second, voters who will not sell their votes 
to the opposing side, but expect to be paid for voting their own 
party ticket. This latter class is in turn subdivided into those 
who will not vote at all unless they get something and those who 
will vote with their party if satisfied that there is no money, in 
a given year, and that the leaders are not “ holding it out” for 
their own private emolument. 

On election morning, in 1904, it was understood that the Demo- 
eratie election fund in this county was $40,000, mostly supplied 
from New York, and that the Republicans had $60,000, derived from 
the “voluntary contributions” of the State and Federal office- 
holders, the city police and firemen, and from State headquarters. 
In the local municipal election of 1901 even more money was avail- 
able. In that election, in one of the districts of a ward where there 
is, in every disputed election, a hard money fight between the 
two parties for the large floating vote located in that ward, a young 
man about to cast his first vote deliberately put himself up for 
bids by the opposing parties. They ran the price up to $35 for 
his vote, but he left the polling-place, and did not vote, because 
he could not get $50. 

In other wards single votes have been bought and sold for $10, 
$15, $20, $22, and $25 apiece. These prices, of course, are ex- 
treme. A device which has been reported in some of the wards 
in this city is this: Early in the morning votes are bought for a 
high price, say $20 or $25 apiece. If the opposition readily 
meets this rate, then it is known that there is as much or more 
money on its side. If the opposition runs out of money in a 
short time, at these high prices, then the way is clear, and jubilant 
ward workers in this city have boasted of buying a large part 
of the “driftwood,” after the other side runs out of money, at 
fifty cents, seventy-five cents, or a dollar a head. 

There are in some of the lower wards of this city elements 
of the population unable to read or write English to any ex- 
tent. These men can distinguish between the eagle and the star 
on the ballot, and when shown, on the sample ballot, how to 
make a mark under one or the other emblem, they will not at- 
tempt to split their ballots or to deviate in any way from their 
instructions. These men are reputed to be delivered in “ blocks of 
five,” or more, by some compatriot of theirs who is more familiar 
than they are with the language and with the ballot, and the un- 
derstanding is that he collects a lump sum, which he subdivides 
among his men, after they have voted. 

In Buffalo and the towns of Erie County in a close election 
20 to 25 per cent. of the voters may be influenced by the direct 
purchase of votes, promises of patronage, the expenditure of money 
for liquor, personal appeals to voters by men paid to work among 
them, or by compensation for time lost in going to the polls. This 
cannot be said, however, to be the case in every election. In 
fact, since voting - machines are now used in all of the 108 elec- 
tion districts of the city and in 47 districts out of 63 in the 
county, there is not as much corruption as there was under 
the Australian ballot, because there is less certainty of the voter 
“delivering the goods.” In the towns where the Australian ballot 
is still used, and in towns in Chautauqua County and other ad- 
joining counties, it is a frequent practice for politicians to have 
ballots printed on a peculiar color of paper, or with a certain 
kind of ink or type, which they alone can detect, so that through 
their watchers they can estimate very closely whether men have 
voted as directed. In some districts ballots handed to voters by 
purchasers are marked with a pencil so they can be distinguished 
by partisans of the purchasers in the booths, who act as inspectors. 
Votes are bought in these districts for $1, $2, $3, $4, and $5 each. 

“T know of a district in Erie County containing 500 voters 
where 100 votes are bought every election,” said a worker. “A 
district committeeman does the buying. One day I said to him, 
‘Aren’t you afraid you’ll get caught some day?’ ‘No, I’m not,’ 
said he. ‘I’ve got a system whereby I can’t get caught.’ ” 

The system was explained in this way: The committeeman picks 
out his men about five at a time, and has them go into a barn 
some distance away from the polling-place. He does not go in 
with them. They enter, and upon a beam in the barn they find 
five silver dollars he has previously placed there. They each 
take a dollar and then come out and vote ballots which are care- 
fully watched and marked. He dodges the responsibility of pay- 
ing the men any money in person, and he says they do not dare to 
take any more than a dollar each, or there will be a riot, some 
one will complain, and they will all get into trouble. The sys- 
tem seems clumsy, but the committeeman says it has worked suc- 
cessfully. 

In the city of Buffalo, the water-front wards, the wards in 
which the railroads are located, and the wards containing the big 
foreign population, are influenced and controlled absolutely every 
year by the use of money. District committeemen are given from 
$50 to $100 each to spend for liquor, cigars, and carriage hire, 
and candidates for aldermen and other minor offices get out and 
spend large sums, frequently purchasing 25 or 30 per cent. of the 
vote outright. Not all this purchasing is done on election day. Some 
of the shrewder politicians do it a few days before election. They 
figure to such a nicety that they can tell, when the votes are count- 
ed, whether the goods they bargained for have been delivered. 
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It is the popular belief that a saloonkeeper is a great intlu- 
ence in a ward. Buffalo politicians ‘say not. They pre- 
tend he is, but inwardly they regard him as a_ weather-vane. 
They assert he must be on good terms with Republicans and 
Democrats, or his business will suffer, and therefore he is not to 
be relied upon unless he is wealthy enough to rise above the 
ordinary corner-saloon business. They regard the saloon as a potent 
influence, but they say they can quietly do more with the bar- 
tender, in the way of keeping posted on how men are talking and 
how they are going to vote, than with his employer. 

In a saloon in the section of the city known as “ Little Italy,” 
at the last election 100 or more Italians gathered, and word was 
sent to Republican headquarters that they were holding back and 
would not vote until they had been paid $1 apiece. <A repre- 
sentative of the county committee went to the place to see them. 
He tried to use persuasive arguments on them, but they demanded 
money or they would not vote. As he tells the story he refused 
to give them any and they didn’t vote. This is only an isolated 
case, and could not be cited as representative of the Italian vote 
of the city. 

So far as records go there is very little fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion here and little colonizing. In the steel-plant district, south 
of the city, where there is no personal registration, a ery of col- 
onization was set up last fall, but the fact was not established. 
In another year or two this district will have personal registra- 
tion, and the evil will then be much less prevalent. 

The total vote of Buffalo is now a little over 70,000. In 
municipal, State, and Presidential elections candidates have car- 
ried the city on the Republican and Democratic tickets by majori- 
ties ranging from 2000 to 5000. Normally the city is about evenly 
divided. But in nearly all elections enough votes can be influenced, 
directly or indirectly, to give the winning candidate a good-sized 
majority. 

In Monroe County when a political leader was asked what, in his 
opinion, was the percentage of persons whose votes are paid for 
directly and indirectly at State elections in Rochester and its 
vicinity, he replied, “ They’re all bought in one way or another.” 

This extreme view is not shared by all practical politicians in 
Monroe County—in fact, the consensus of opinion among them is 
that there is less illegal voting, less bribery, graft, and direct 
vote-purchasing, in Rochester than in any city of equal size in the 
State. This is due, in a measure, to conditions which are some- 
what unusual. The leader of the party in power will not permit 
graft, nor will he tolerate the existence of protected industries. 
There is no general system of blackmail levied on any class in 
Rochester. This has a marked effect on the purity of the ballot. 
This policy, whether due to an innate or high sense of honor in 
the leader, is, in any case, one that best fits his constituency. In 
Rochester a large part of the money used for vote-purchasing 
goes to the First, Second, Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Twentieth wards. Money is sent into these dis- 
tricts by the county leaders. Direct vote-purchasing, outside of 
the districts named, is not general nor extensive. 

The usual method of ward leaders in Rochester, as elsewhere 
in the State, is to engage men to act as “ workers at the polls,” 
for $1 50, $2, and $2 50 a day, and this takes care of a con- 
tingent estimated at about fifteen hundred, with a few hundred 
more whom they can induce to vote their way. While these men 
wear badges and are much in evidence in the vicinity of the polls, 
still the leaders neither pay attention to them nor expect a re- 
turn in services after their votes have been cast. The day’s wages 
is a recompense for the individual vote, and nothing more. 

In certain municipal campaigns, however, much money is spent 
in sporadic instances. In one Congressional campaign in this 
city it cost the losing candidate $27,000 to lose, and the winning 
organization some $30,000.to win. In an aldermanic contest, which 
was very bitter and close, many ingenious methods were employed 
to get votes. Among these the most effective was that practised 
by one candidate. He drove to the polling-places with a top- 
buggy. The top was down and a flap drawn over it. The inside 
of the top was well filled with silver dollars, and those who were 
wise would reach in under the flap and help themselves. They 
were supposed to take all they could extract in one handful. This 
candidate won. But it is asserted by leaders on both sides that 
in general comparatively few downright fraudulent votes are cast 
in the city. The city is too small and citizens too well known in 
their respective communities to warrant corrupt voting or re- 
peating in any marked degree. ; 

The practice of purchasing votes indirectly is, however, far- 
reaching. For instance, one contractor gets important contracts 
for city work. Purely as a matter of business he is expected to, 
and generally does, influence in various ways most of his em- 
ployés to vote for the régime which makes it possible for him to 
obtain money. It is purely a matter of reciprocity in which all 
elements are proportionately benefited. ‘Then there are the large 
corporations, of which there are many, that expect and receive 
favors from local, State, and national governments. When election- 
time comes they are expected to see to it that employés cast 
their ballots for the continuance of an order of things which pre- 
supposes a continuance of favors. This extends right down the 
line from national to municipal elections. 

Next come hundreds of city, State, and Federal employés who 
feel it their duty to see that the local machine is protected. 
These partisans are very active in Rochester—more so, it is as- 
serted, than in any other up-State city, and their influence is far- 
reaching. They not only put forth strenuous personal endeavors, but 
subscribe liberally out of their salaries to help care for the float- 
ing element. From the best evidence obtainable, it is safe to say 
that the votes controlled by purchase, direct and indirect, in the 


















































city of Rochester will amount to one-quarter of the 36,000 voting 

population of the city proper. 

In central New York from the earliest days a fair percentage 
of the electors have voted for a consideration. The reward has 
been the furtherance of political ambition, the profit of trade, the 
realization of social aspirations, the enactment of legislation, the 
assurance of favorable court decisions, or the receipt of money— 
the one consideration which all agree is corruption. 

In the rural counties men have been in a position to deliver the 
consideration required, and year after year the number who regard 
money as the true equivalent for a vote has grown until the army 
represents, in many State elections, many times the plurality re- 
corded for the winning party. 

In the ’80s the corruption by money was almost open. A rubber 
band was placed about the bunched tickets, and if the bribed 
elector was under suspicion, the buyer or his representative did 
not hesitate to hold the purchased voter’s wrist while he handed 
the ballots to the inspector. 

The introduction of voting-machines in Syracuse and in neigh- 
boring cities made the buying of a vote mere speculation. It was 
discovered by the politicians that an election could no longer be 
won on the day of voting. The venal voter had to be made to 
prefer the ticket of the purchaser; the weak party man made en- 
thusiastic. And so corruption began earlier and became costlier. 
The Republican machine in Onondaga County is regarded as the 
best in the State. The organization met the new conditions of 
the secret ballot, and conquered by systematic work and by a 
liberal expenditure of money. Syracuse has developed the sys- 
tematie corruption of voters since 1896, when the late James J. 
Selden placed himself and his millions in the hands of his friends 
and ran as an independent, with Democratic endorsement, for 
Congress against the regular Republican nominee. No one can 
be found who estimates the cost of Mr. Belden’s victory at less 
than $100,000. 

In the election last fall neither side paid much attention to 
the Presidential ticket, each centring its attention upon the fight 
for Governor. The Republicans raised the market price of votes 
from the start. In the Italian quarter $4 per man was the Re- 
publican rate. A committeeman in one ward, with a total of 800 
votes, put out $2000. The negroes wanted to vote for Roosevelt, 
and were satisfied with the usual $2—the accepted rate for negro 
votes for years. The Ghetto had leanings toward Roosevelt, too, 
and that part which looked for compensation was satisfied with 
less than $5 a vote, the price varying according to the individual 
demand. 

In one ward, where the year before $10 was offered for a vote 
in an aldermanic contest, the Democrats abandoned the polls, 
and in the afternoon the rate was cut to $2 and lower. 

An aristocratic ward used up $800, though it contains only 
1400 voters. Other wards in resident sections, where there are 
few saloons, few disso:ute, and not many who are poor, absorbed 
large sums of money. In the poorer wards the committeemen 
pay out little money except to the voters who are almost openly 
venal. The mechanics and clerks living in this section are proud 
to vote their tickets without reward. They are the aristocrats 
in the precinct. 

A census of the men classed as vote-sellers—saloon hangers-on 
and semi-vagrants, foreigners whose ideals are not above the com- 
mercial—would be a long way from indicating the total number of 
votes offered for sale in one way and another and purchased for 
money. The defined element sells cheap. The usual corruption 
funds used in a city like Syracuse on election day aggregate more 
than $27,000, or $1 a vote for every vote cast in Syracuse in 
November. The known and suspected vote-sellers would not total 
2000, and $3 would be above the average price paid such men. 
Since the money is honestly expended by the committeemen— 
that is, they do not “hold out” a percentage—it may be esti- 
mated that the number of vote-sellers known only to the ward 
organizations is double or treble the open traffickers. Committee- 
men who are observing and systematic declare that of every 100 
votes cast in Syracuse 25 represent a money consideration. 

Last November every up-State county received from the Repub- 
lican State Committee fully 25 per cent. more money than had 
ever been contributed before. In Oswego, Jefferson, Cayuga, 
Madison, and other counties the Democrats had more money than 
since 1892. The higher price of votes and workers, however, off- 
set the increase in the fund. 

In Onondaga all the Democratic committeemen did not dis- 
burse the corruption fund, thus enabling the Republicans to get 
along with a smaller expenditure than under competition. In 
Syracuse the Democrats did not use more than $5000 on election 
day, and a great part of this went to men of the party whom the 
Republicans had almost persuaded. The Republican corruption 
fund was said to be something more than $25,000. It was all 
expended, and the committee was $1000 in debt when the books 
were balanced. 

The Municipal Voters’ League and other reform agencies made 
a campaign a week before election for purity at the polls, and 
threatened to prosecute bribers and the bribed. Yet politicians 
declare that there never was an election in Syracuse when so many 
votes were bought as last November. 

In the village of Lyons, Wayne County, District-Attorney Ennis 
recently announced his intention of putting a stop to all illegal 
voting, and resolutions to this effect were unanimously carried 
in both Republican and Democratic caucuses on February 25. 
According to the statement of the chairman of one of the county 
committees fully 700 out of a total of 1100 voters in this village 
are “ promised,” and most of them “ receive financial recompense ” 
for their votes. The further statement is made that similar con- 
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ditions prevail “in every village of any size” in the county, 
and that the price of votes ranges from $2 to $10. The outcome 
of this effort to control illegal voting through the office of the 
district attorney will be watched with interest, and an opportunity 
will be had to judge of its practical results in the forthcoming 
charter election. 

In every instance of corrupt voting cited thus far the de- 
moralization of the district Jeaders is every whit as great as that 
of the voters they buy and for whom they unaffectedly have the 
greatest contempt. Some years ago a Democratic candidate in 
Dutchess County directed his attention to these workers, with 
notable success. He was persuaded that the district in which he 
was running was purchasable. But he had no mind to buy it. 
Instead of that he sent Pinkerton detectives to each of the Re- 
publican workers the night before election. The detectives told 
the workers: ‘‘We know what money you have with which to 
buy votes. It will be dangerous to use it. You had better give 
it back and be straight, else you will get into trouble. The first 
man detected buying votes to-morrow will be arrested at once.” 
This intimidated not a few. Then at the polls on posters it was 
proclaimed by the Democratic committee that any voter who 
would reveal to the committee the fact that his vote had been 
bought would receive a reward of $100, and be unmolested and 
unprosecuted. That Democratic candidate was elected in a dis- 
trict ordinarily Republican. He worked a surprise on his ad- 
versaries and won. It is not at all likely that such tacties could 
win more than once in one district, but its lesson is none the less 
salutary, and is worthy of imitation in other places. It is worth 
while to prevent even one wrong, if only once. 

As I heard in New York, so I also heard in the country dis- 
tricts of various ways by which the vote-buyers could tell whether 
the vote-sellers were honest—whether the votes were actually cast 
for the party which paid for them: ways of marking the bal- 
lots; a conniving inspector who saw the marking and “ tipped the 
wink ” to the worker; watchers who peeked into the booth when 
the voter was marking his ballot; and so on and so on. None of 
these were convincing to me, because my experience of men and 
of life made me absolutely sure that men of such shrewdness, in 
any number at least, were not living in the country and acting 
as watchers on election days. According to the methods that 
are said to be employed, these country election manipulators are 
shrewder than the shrewdest detective. They not only read through 
the paper on which the ballots are printed, but they look with 
unimpaired vision through wooden boards three-quarters of an 
inch thick. When I expressed my incredulity to a distinguished 
gentleman, who has long been preminent in the politics of the 
State, he said I very much underrated the cunning of these 
country politicians. “ Why,” said he, “shortly after the present 
form of ballot had been adopted a farmer in my county came 
and told me that he had discovered thirty ways of getting around 
it.” That is a good story, but [ believe it is only a story. I am 
persuaded that the voters who sell their votes as a general thing 
look upon it as a business transaction, and they deliver what they 
have sold, just as in other business transactions they carry out 
their undertakings. The talk of these practical politicians about 
the methods of detection, as to whether the goods had been delivered 
or not, is, in my opinion, merely a sly notification to the seller 
that there is a check upon him. 

From my studies in these counties I am persuaded that the 
corruption of the electorate in the country sections of New 
York State is even greater than it'is in the metropolis, and much 
more demoralizing, because of the closer intimacy of the people 
in the country and the greater influence of example. 

The facts here disclosed appear to make the need for a corrupt- 
practices act imperative. At the’ present time several bills are 
before the Legislature, and others, already prepared, will soon be 
presented, which, if they become law, will put bribery at elections 
at the mercy not only of defeated candidates or civic organiza- 
tions, but of any citizen who has $250 and is willing to make 
complaint and demand an investigation. The central idea of 
these measures is to make the use of money corruptly in elections 
worse than valueless; to make it something so expensive to po- 
litical parties and candidates that none of them can afford to 
countenance it. These bills, and an amendment to the Penal Code, 
to be introduced by Assemblyman Palmer (Democrat) and a Repub- 
lican Senator, all constitute a part of the same general plan. 

The bills will cover: (a) the features of responsibility by the 
candidate, committeemen, and others actually disbursing funds; 
(b) the rendering of a statement of election expenses accom- 
panied by vouchers; (¢) a defining of the meaning of “corrupt 
practices ” by stating the legitimate objects of expenditures, such 
as meetings, preparation and circulation of literature, hiring car- 
riages, poll workers and canvass clerks, the payment of secre- 
taries, ete., and prohibiting all other election expenditures except 
those so specified, and (d) setting forth the penalties for “ cor- 
rupt practices”: (1) forfeiture of office by a candidate personally 
guilty thereof; (2) depriving a party of its votes in an election dis- 
trict where corrupt practices have occurred; and (3) cancelling the 
election if the corrupt practices have prevailed in both parties. 

Of these bills, perhaps the most important provides for a sum- 
mary investigation by the Supreme Court, or a justice thereof, or 
a county judge, of charges made by any resident and qualified voter 
of a county alleging corrupt practices at any general election or 
election of county, city, town, or village officers. The real aim of 
these bills is to reach the men who actually handle and disburse 
the cash. The candidate and men higher up in the organization 
ean cover their tracks, but the worker at the polls is compelled 
to show his hand, ard therefore it is contended that he is the man 


i to go after in any effective antibribery legislation. 
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Company “F” of the Seventeenth United States Infantry crossing a Swamp during the Cottabato Expedition 
























Captain Gatley in command of the Battery 


The Seventeenth Battery, Field-Artillery, in Action against the Moros 


























A Group of Cottabato Moros 


THE RECENT COTTABATO EXPEDITION OF AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The photographs are snap-shots taken during the recent expedition of United States troops in the Philippines into the 
Cottabato country, in the Moro province. It was found necessary, in the effort to enforce good government in this province, 
to undertake a campaign against the natives, who had refused to give up the slave trade, which they carried on extensively. 
The last traces of insurrection here have, it is reported, been stamped out as a result of this expedition 
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What it Costs to Live 


By F.W. Hewes 


NE recalls the story of the Irishman who complained 
of the price of potatoes at twenty-five cents a bushel in 
America, because he had seen “equally good ones in 
the ould counthry at saxpence.” When asked why he 
did not stay in Ireland, he frankly answered, “ Bedad! 

I couldn’t get the saxpence.” 

That tells the tale and points the moral. Not the market 
price, but the ability to cover it, is the important element in the 
cost of living. If not, Pat might as well have stayed in his 
native land, for a hungry stomach is not a student of geography, 
and an empty purse is just as miserable a comforter in the Uni- 
ted States as in Ireland. If the cost of living increases, while 
the income does not increase, there is trouble in the financial 
camp. If the two trot evenly in the economic harness, the jour- 
ney is comfortable, providing the driver holds the reins with a 
steady hand. 

So close does this matter come home to all except the very 
wealthy, so sharp has been the rise in the cost of certain articles 
of food, so short are many memories, so insistent has been the 
controversy concerning the increase and decrease of family in- 
come, and so constant and growing has been the demand of 
thoughtful persons for a better knowledge of the facts, that in 
the winter of 1900-01 the national government began a more ex- 
tensive and painstaking investigation of these important matters 
than had previously been made. 

The investigation embraced the price of 260 commodities, cov- 
ering the ten-year period beginning with 1890.* That period in- 
cludes the four “ panic years,” three prosperous years preceding, 
and three prosperous years following. It therefore seems well 
adapted for establishing an average price, to be used as a basis 
of comparison for succeeding years. The results of that inquiry are 
presented in Diagram No. 1. The chart lines show the downward 
movement during the panic period and the return to, and above, 
the ten-year average (the 100% line). Three of the important 
divisions of the cost of living (food, clothing, house-furnishing) 
are given separately, and fuel and lighting are given with the 
total, while the. less prominent divisions are omitted, as unim- 
portant to the general exhibit. The lesson is that there was a 
decided decrease in the total cost of living during the panic years 
—from six (6.1) points above the average of the ten-year period, 
in 1892, to ten (10.3) points below that average, in 1897, a drop 
of sixteen (16.4) points. That is the first part of the lesson. 
The second part shows an increase since 1897 which puts the 
1903 cost just seven and a half points above that of 1892. This 
is best understood by tracing the heavy black line (representing 
* The great majority of price averages (211) are based on monthly quo- 
tations. For such as changed price frequently, like ordinary food-products 
(thirty-eight in number), averages are based on weekly quotations. Eleven 
that scarcely change at all are based on yearly quotations. 


the total cost) in the “total” division of the diagram. The cost 
during these later years is plainly some twenty points higher 
than when at its lowest ebb, and from five to seven points higher 
than just before its plunge.. 

Low prices do not bring happiness to the consumer if his in- 
come goes lower than the prices. Nor do higher prices give satis- 
faction unless the income swings up as fast, or a little faster, 
than the prices. Our next step, therefore, is to take the measure 
of Pat’s “saxpence,” to find out whether it has grown larger as 
the demands upon it have so much increased. 

Had the government inquiries regarding income, year by year, 
been as well adapted to the problem in hand as were the in- 
quiries regarding the cost of living, the answer to the problem 
could be more easily found. The income measure, however, was 
taken for only such persons as were employed in establishments 
which were operated continuously during the whole period (1890- 
1903). That showed (for tie panic years) the loss of income, by 
those particular persons, through the reduction of wages, but gave 
no knowledge of the loss of income sustained on account of the 
very large number of persons thrown out of employment a part 
of the time, or who lost employment entirely. Now if the cost 
ef living ceased when earnings stopped, then the earning scale, 
as found and published by the government for the panic years, 
would give a satisfactory measure of comparison, and a proper 
index by which to measure the financial condition of the people 
as a whole during the panic period. Passing beyond the panic 
period, the government inquiry fails again, for it does not in- 
clude the additional persons employed by the opening of new es- 
tablishments, because it confines its data to such establishments 
only as were in operation continuously from 1890. 

It is evident, therefore, that some other measure of income, or, 
to put it in other words, some other measure of employment, or 
measure of prosperity, must be used. Fortunately, there are sev- 
eral better indexes available. Iron production is by many consid- 
ered a reliable index of employment. It is plain that the greater 
the production of iron, the greater the number employed. It is 
also clear that a large production means a wide use of the 
product. That is, more railroads are built, more tools are made 
and used, more nails and screws and knives and forks are made 
and bought; all of which could not happen without an increase of 
income. Still better, however, than iron alone is the total min- 
eral production, including pig-iron, steel, coal, copper, petroleum, 
gold, and silver, because the several fluctuations among those 
various products counteract each other, and serve to give a steadier 
measure of employment than would the record of any single one. 

Savings-bank deposits are also taken by many as an index of 
general income. If that is true, it is true because the banks find 
opportunity to loan the deposits, and thereby earn larger interest 
than the bank guarantees the depositor. Opportunity to loan 
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Chart showing the relative per-capita Cost of Living, as measured by Market Prices, during the Years 1892-1903 
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Chart showing the relative Income per capita in different Years from 1892 to 1908 


comes from the opportunity of industry to produce at a profit. 
That in turn means increased employment. It is the bank loans, 
therefore, that are the real measure of employment, for when em- 
ployers find opportunity they borrow freely of the banks to put 
the opportunity into actual operation. 

Another modern index of employment is the volume of freight 
earnings by our railroads. Not only do increased freight earn- 
ings mean larger employment by railroads; they mean larger em- 
ployment in the numerous industries which produce the freight. 

With a considerable nuinber of people, the changes in bank 
clearings are taken as a good index of the ups and downs of 
prosperity. To the writer, however, that record is of far less 
value than the changes in bank loans and discounts, or the 
changes in freight earnings. , 

To use these four several measures for comparison with the cost 
of living they must be put on the same basis. That is, they must 
first be made per capita, for the cost of living is that. Then the 
per capita must be reduced to the same ten-year-average basis of 
yearly fluctuations as that of the cost of living. This done, the 
actual fluctuations are shown in Diagram No. 2, on the same scale 
as the fluctuations in the cost of living are shown on Diagram 
No. 1, already examined. 

All that is necessary, therefore, is to say that in the four sev- 
eral divisions of No. 2 the “total cost of living” is reproduced 
from No. 1 in order to make the final analysis. It is clear that 
income made the same sort of plunge into the low-grade pit as did 
the cost of living. One of the most significant facts is that for 
the first two years of the panic these four income indexes, each 
and all, drop lower than the index of the cost of living. . This 
sufficiently accounts for the soup-house experiences and the ex- 
traordinary suffering produced during those two years. As much 
as the cost of living was reduced, the income was still more 
greatly reduced. 

It will be noted that throughout the whole period “ bank loans 
and discounts” keep in close relation to “ freight earnings,” and 
that, following the panic, neither of them runs so greatly above 
the “ cost of living” as do the other two indexes. The whole ex- 
hibit is intensely significant and presents evidence that cannot be 
denied of the much larger increase of income than of the cost of 
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living in these later years. Furthermore, two of the indexes, 
“freight earnings” and “mineral production,’ are direct evi- 
dence of increased employment and, therefore, of larger total in- 
come. Even the partial investigation of the government, cover- 
ing only wage-earnings in those establishments in continuous 
operation—as already noted—shows an increase of eleven points 
in weekly earnings over the record of 1892, as against the increase 
of only seven and a half points in the cost of living. The in- 
crease of freight earnings is thirty-eight points, and that of 
bank loans and discounts is thirty-two points, while the two 
other indexes show still larger advances. Were these not the 
official records published by the national government, one would 
be inclined to believe them the irresponsible imaginings of a 
sensation-monger. 

Why is it, then, that there are to-day people, and many of 
them, who find it just as difficult to “ make ends meet” as they, 
did a dozen years ago? As to individual cases, that is always 
true. Many even find it more difficult. The reason in those in- 
stances is wholly individual, and may be due to any one of many 
causes which, under any and all conditions,. bring special ad- 
versity or special prosperity, as the case may be. 

As to the people in general, if it be true that it is as difficult 
for them to balance accounts as in former years (and it probably 
is true), it is for the reason that, almost universally, increased 
income is used to its fullest expansion in the gratification of 
increased ambitions. If a larger income, then more books and 
magazines, an extra supply of floor rugs, a new set of better cur- 
tains, a few more amusements, a better grade of clothing, a more 
costly brand of cigars, a more expensive wedding, a little more 
for religion, a home telephone service, electric lights, increased 
savings deposits, a larger life-insurance, ete., without limit, ac- 
cording to personal ambitions. 

An increased income is just as easily expended as the former 
one—perhaps a little more easily. If well expended, it is, how- 
ever, productive of greater enjoyment, or higher intelligence, or 
larger helpfulness, or increased savings, or other good things 
which justify the American’s characteristic propensity never to 
let a choice thing get out of reach as long as the pocketbook 
charm is workable. 








Electricity 


in Modern Life 


By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Iil.—_The Transmission of Power 


HE largest dynamos in existence were made for the vari- 
ous power companies located at Niagara Falls. There 
are five different plants in operation there or in process 
of construction, and others are contemplated. Each of 
these plants has or will have a capacity to generate a 
quantity of electricity equivalent to from one hundred to two 
hundred thousand horse-power. The water to operate the dynamos 
is drawn from the stream far up above the Falls, and is discharged, 
after being used, into the rapids in the gorge below. Much so- 
licitude has been expressed as to the possible effect, upon the 
Falls themselves, of such withdrawal of water. For the present, 
it is admitted, there is no visible effect; and to the casual observer 
it may seem that almost any quantity of water the power-houses 
are likely to need might be withdrawn without seriously marring 
the wonderful cataract. But the statistics supplied by the power 
companies, taken in connection with estimates as to the bulk of 
water that passes over the Falls,-do not support this optimistic 
view. Taking what seems to be a reasonable estimate for a basis 
of computation, it would appear that when the power-houses now 
rapidly approaching completion are in full operation, the total 
withdrawal of water from the stream will represent a very appre- 
ciable fraction of its entire bulk—one-twenty-fifth at the very 
least, perhaps as much as one-tenth. Such a diminution as this 
will by no means ‘ruin the Falls, yet it would seem as if it must 
sensibly affect them, particularly at some places near Goat 

Island, where the water flows at present in a very shallow stream. 

Be that as it may, however, the power-houses are there, and it 

is probable that their number will be added to as years go on. 

Whether commercialism or «stheticism will win in the end, it re- 
mains for the legislators of the future to decide. 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to reflect that for the present the 
Falls retain their pristine beauty, even though part of the water 
that is their normal due is turned aside and made to do service 
for man in another way. There is only one reason why the 
Falls have escaped desecration so long as they have; that reason 
being the very practical one that until quite recently man has 
not known how to utilize their powers to advantage. The effort 
was indeed made, a full generation ago, through the construction 
of the canal leading from the upper river to the bluffs overlooking 
the gorge below the cataract. Here a few mill-wheels were set 
whirling, and a tiny fraction of the potential energy of the water 
was utilized. There was no mechanical difficulty involved in the 
utilization of this power. Mill-wheels are a familiar old-time 
device, and even the turbine-wheel is modern only in a relative 
sense of the word. And it must be understood that the turbine 
water-wheel utilizes the greatest proportion of the power of fall- 
ing water of any eontrivance as yet known to mechanics. It was 
possible; then, to utilize the water of Niagara with full effective- 
ness fifty years ago, so far as the direct action of the water- 
wheel upon machinery near at hand was concerned. The sole 
difficulty lay in the fact that only a small amount of machinery 
can be placed in any one location. The real problem was not 
how to produce the power, but how to transmit it to a distance. 

For fifty years mechanical engineers have looked enviously upon 
unshackled Niagara, and have striven to solve the problem of 
transmitting its power. It were easy enough to harness the great 
Fall, but futile to do so, so long as the power generated must be 
used in the immediate vicinity.. So schemes for transmitting power 
were tried one after another, and as often laid aside. There was 
one objection to even the best of them—the cost. At one time 
it was thought that compressed air might solve the problem. But 
repeated experiments did net justify the hope. Then it was_be- 
lieved that the storage battery might be made available. The 
storage battery, it might be explained, does not really store elec- 
tricity in the sense in which the Leyden jar, for example, stores 
it. Rather is it to be likened to an ordinary voltaic cell, the 
chemical ingredients of which have been rendered active by the 
passage of the ‘electric current. The active ingredients of the 
storage battery are usually lead compounds, which, through action 
of the electric currents, have been decomposed and placed in a 
state of chemical instability. The disassociated molecule of the 
lead compound, when permitted to reunite with the atoms with 
which it was formerly associated, will give up electrical energy. 
Such a storage battery might readily be charged with electricity 
generated at Niagara Falls. It might then be conveyed to any 
part of the world, and, its poles being connected, the. charge of 
electricity would be made available. Such storage batteries are 
in common use in connection with electric automobiles, as we have 
seen. But the great difficulty is that they are enormously heavy 
in proportion to the amount of electricity that they can gen- 
erate; therefore, their transportation is difficult and expensive. In 
practice it is cheaper to produce electricity through the operation 
of a steam-engine in a distant city than to transmit the electricity 
with the aid of a storage battery from Niagara. So the storage 
battery served as little as compressed air to solve the engineer’s 
problem. 

When the electric dynamo became a commercial success for such 
purposes as the operation of trolley lines it seemed as if the 
Niagara problem was on the verge of solution. And so, in point 
of fact, it really was. though more time was required for it than 
at first seemed needed. The power generated by the dynamo could, 
indeed, be transmitted along a wire, but not without great loss. 
Sir William Siemens. in 1877, had pointed out, in connection with 
this very subject of the wasted power of Niagara, that a thousand 


horse-power might be transmitted a distance of, say, thirty miles 
over a copper rod three inches in diameter. But a copper rod 
three inches in diameter is enormously expensive, and when Sie- 
meus further stated that sixty per cent. of the power involved 
would be lost in transmission, it was obvious that the method was 
far too expensive to be cominercially practicable. 

For a time the experimenters with the transmission of elee- 
tricity along a wire were on the wrong track. They were experi- 
menting with a continuous current, which, as we have seen, is pro- 
duced from an ordinary dynamo with the aid of a commutator. 
But hosts of experiments finally made it clear that this form of 
current, no matter how powerful it might be, is unable to traverse 
considerable distance without great loss, being frittered away in 
the form of heat. 

But the very term “continuous current ” implies the existence 
of a current that is not continuous. In point of fact, we have 
already seen that a dynamo, if not supplied with a commutator, 
will produce what is called an alternating current, and such a 
current has long been known to possess properties peculiar to it- 
self. It is, in effect, an interrupted current, and it is sometimes 
spoken of as if it really consisted of an alternation of currents 
which move first in one direction and then in another. Such a 
conception is not really justifiable. The more plausible explana- 
tion is that the alternating current is one in which the electrons 
are not evenly distributed and move with irregular motion. Per- 
haps we may think of the individual electrons of such a current 
as oscillating in their flight, and, as it were, boring their way 
into the resisting medium. In any event, experience shows that 
such a current, under proper conditions, may be able to traverse 
a conducting wire for a long distance with relatively small loss. 

It must be understood, however, that the mere fact that a cur- 
rent alternates is not in itself sufficient to make feasible its 
transmission to a remote distance. To meet all the requirements 
a current must be of very high voltage. ‘This means, in so far as 
we can represent the conditions of one form of energy in the terms 
of another, that it shall be under high pressure. Fortunately a 
relatively simple apparatus enables the electrician to transform 
a current from low to high voltage without difliculty. And so at 
last the problem of transmitting power toa distance of many miles 
has been solved. Electrical currents representing thousands of 
horse-power are to-day transmitted from Niagara Falls to the 
city of Buffalo over ordinary wires, with a loss that is relatively 
insignificant. A plant is in process of construction that will 
similarly transmit the power to Toronto; and it is predicted that 
in the near future the powers of Niagara will be drawn upon by 
the factories of cities even as far distant as New York and Chi- 
cago. Practical difficulties still stand in the way of such very dis- 
tant transmission, to be sure, but these are matters of detail, and 
are almost certain to be overcome in the near future. 

All this being explained, it will be understood that the sole 
reason why the new power-houses at Niagara generate electricity 
is that electricity is the one readily transportable carrier of 
energy. We have already explained that there is loss of energy 
when the steam-engine operates the dynamo. At Niagara, of course, 
no steam is involved; it is the energy of falling water that is 
transformed into the energy of the electrical current. Moreover, 
the revolving dynamo is attached to the same shaft with the turbine 
water-wheel, so that there is no loss through the interposition of 
gearing. Yet even so, the electric current that flows from the 
dynamo represents somewhat less of energy than the water cur- 
rent that flows into the turbine. This loss, however, is compen- 
sated a thousandfold by the fact that the energy of the electric 
current may now be distributed in obedience to man’s will. 

The dynamos in operation at Niagara do not differ in principle 
from those in the street-car power-house, except in the fact that 
they are not supplied with commutators. These dynamos are of 
enormous size. Those already in operation generate five thousand 
horse-power; others in process of construction will develop ten 
thonsand. The generator which produces this enormous current 
is about eleven feet in diameter, and it makes two hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute. The armatures are so wound that 
the result is an alternating current of electricity of twenty-two 
hundred volts. This current represents, it has been said, raw ma- 
terial which is to be variously transformed as it is supplied to 
different uses. To factories near at hand, indeed, the current of 
twenty-two hundred volts is supplied unchanged; but for more dis- 
tant consumption it is raised to ten thousand volts; and that por- 
tion which is sent away to the factories of Buffalo and other 
equally distant places is raised to twenty-two thousand volts. 

The transformation from a relatively low voltage to the high one 
is effected by means of what is called a step-up transformer. This 
is an apparatus which brings into play a principle of electrical 
induction not very different from that which was responsible for 
the generation of the current of electricity in the dynamo. The 
principle is that evidenced in the familiar laboratory apparatus 
known as the Ruhmkorff coil. The transformer consists essentially 
of a primary coil of relatively large wire, surrounded by, but in- 
sulated from, a secondary coil of relatively fine wire. When the 
interrupted coil is sent through the primary coil of such an ap- 
paratus, an induced counter-current is generated in the secondary 
coil. Of course there is no gain in the actual quantity of elec- 
tricity, but the voltage of the current generated in the finer wire 
is greatly increased. For example, as we have seen, the current 


(Continued on page 444.) 
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Two Thousand Japanese Soldiers at Tiffin, in the Village of Suishiei, celebrating the Victories of Japanese Arms 





General Nogi at Lunch with Officers—General Nogi, after a Series of brilliant forced Marches with his Troops from Port 
Arthur, took a prominent part in Defeating the Russians in and around Mukden 


THE SITUATION AT MUKDEN AND PORT ARTHUR 


The photographs show scenes and incidents connected with the occupation of Port Arthur and the Japanese victories in and 
around Mukden. The latest reports concerning military operations in the Far East state that General “Kuropatkin’s forces, 
routed by the Japanese under Ficld-Marshal Oyama, are in retreat northward from Mukden, leaving the dapancse in posses- 
sion of the ancient Manchurian capital. Between February 26 and March 12 the Japanese casualties were 41,222. It is re- 


ported that the Russians lost over 200,000 men and 500 guns 
From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
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The Highest Altitude Ever Reached by Man 


By A. Henry Savage Landor 


T was in September, 1899, that, having selected about a dozen 
of my strongest men to accompany me, I began my ascent 
of one of the high Lumpa peaks. This mountain is in the 
Himalayas, on Nepal territory, near the Tibetan frontier. 
It had been sleeting and snowing durmg the night, and when 

I roused my men, shortly before five in the morning, there was a 
thick mist which seemed to penetrate to the very marrow of 
one’s bones. With chattering teeth we got everything ready, and 
brewed a parting cup of hot tea, after which we set out on our 
errand, the other men remaining to take care of camp. 

Every now and then the wind cleared the mist, and we could 
see a bright, clear sky above us, which gave us hope that we might 
have a fine day. I am not a believer in early rising; as a rule, 
eight or nine o'clock is my favorite hour ‘for starting on a march, 
when the sun is already high above the horizon. You then start 
off in comfort, instead of waking with an angry feeling that you 
are being done out of some hours’ sleep. On this occasion, however, 
we had such a long distance to cover, and, in all probability, 
troublesome and dangerous marching before us, that I wished 
to have as many hours of ‘daylight before me as possible. 

No sooner had we started, following the main glacier in a 
direction of 120° bearings magnetic, than a thick fog set in, 
making progress somewhat troublesome. It seemed to get thicker 
and thicker as we ascended higher upon the glacier. We had 
to find our way among numerous pits and crevasses, keeping 
as close together as was practicable. We were not roped together ; 
it has always been my practice when mountaineering. that every 
man must look after himself. I take all sensible precautions to 
avoid accidents, and collective accidents in particular. If there 
has to be a mishap, which is not likely, and some unfortunate 
man slips into a crevasse, do not let him by any means drag down 
the whole party, as is frequently the case when roped‘ together. 
Besides, the rope in itself is a great hindrance to one’s progress, 
and on very rough marching exhausts much of the traveller’s 
strength, being either too tight or too slack, and always getting 
in the way. 

We tramped along as best we could over a great many trans- 
verse waves of ice, covered here and there with débris—most 
fatiguing work. In the first portion of the main glacier on 
which we were, which lay from west to east, the transverse 
waves followed a parallel direction of northwest to southeast 
until we reached an altitude of 15,000 feet, with a temperature of 
42°; but in the upper part of the glacier, which lay from north- 
west to southeast, these parallel waves lay in a direction of from 
southwest to northeast. In the higher portion of the glacier, 
15,400 feet above sea-level, we came to a maze of huge pits in close 
succession, and we were relieved when the sun shone brightly on 
us, gradually dispelling the fog, so that we could see what we 
might expect ahead of us. 

On our left were precipitous mountains of gray rock; on our 
right, somewhat gentler slopes, mostly covered with snow. We 
at last reached the crescent-shaped Lumpa basin, walled all round 
with three higher peaks joined by a high, semicircular barrier of 
snow-clad rock. 

We were particularly fortunate as we approached. The mist 
lifted like the curtain of a theatre, and unexpectedly disclosed a 
magnificent view before us, brilliantly illuminated by the light 


of the sun. I was lucky enough to obtain several excellent photo- 
graphs and sketches, but a few negatives of lesser importance were 
injured owing to a most uncommon occurrence. In my magazine 
camera the plate-holders were of metal, and slid one on the top 
of the other when being changed for exposure. Owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere the friction of metal on metal pro- 
duced an electric spark inside of the camera, which marked some 
of the plates across like a streak of lightning, and somewhat 
clouded them—defects which I did not, of course, discover until 
I developed them. 

My object in making the ascent of the high Lumpa peak—23,490 
feet—was not so much for the sake of accomplishing the ascent 
as for the purpose of making observations on the effects of ex- 
treme altitudes upon human beings, a subject in which I was then 
interested. We continued climbing upon the glacier until we came 
to a big stretch broken into huge and tortuous crevasses of im- 
mense depth. When one stooped over the edge and looked down, 
the ice walls on either side showed most beautiful tints, from in- 
tense blue at the bottom, fading in delicious tones to the green 
and pure white of the surface snow. These crevasses were very 
wide in some places, but here and there they were close together, 
so we could easily jump across. 

We then left the glacier and proceeded, climbing along the 
mountain-side to our right upon extensive snow-fields. The first 
portion of the ascent was not difficult, and we proceeded quickly 
enough, considering the great elevation. But on reaching an 
altitude of 20,000 feet some of my men were taken with mountain- 
sickness and had great difficulty in keeping up with us. They 
bled considerably from the nose, and were eventually seized avith 
such violent pains that we had to leave them behind, intending 
to pick them up on our return. Out of twelve men only four were 
in good condition. Having seen to the comfort of the sick men, 
we left them, wrapped up in their blankets, in a sheltered hdéllow 
upon the mountain-side. 

We next came to a patch of very troublesome loose débris, so 
steep that even snow would not stop on it, and we had much diffi- 
culty in making progress. Each step started a mass of débris 
sliding with a great roar down the mountain-side, and we went 
sliding back almost to our starting-place. 

When we finally succeeded in getting higher we were among 
larger rocks, also quite loose, and it seemed as if the sound of one’s 
voice were sufficient to start dozens of them on a bounding race 
for lower elevations. We were resting when a lot of these stones 
came rolling and bounding towards us with great force, and on 
the loose stuff upon which we stood it was impossible to get out 
of the way quickly. One big rock, particularly, came bounding 
down in such an erratic fashion that we saw its approach with 
some concern. One of my men, in whose direction it seemed 
bound, shouted for help, and tried to get aside, but he was struck 
with great force and sent flying some feet into the air. He was 
much shaken and bruised, but after some rubbing and thumping 
was able to continue. 

When we were about to leave the débris we witnessed an 
absorbing sight, one which, nevertheless, caused me considerable 
anxiety for some minutes. It was the birth of an avalanche. 
Some snow became loosened higher up on the mountain, and be- 
gan rolling down in little balls, thousands of them, which ot 























A Scene on the Route to Lumpa Peak taken by Mr. Landor’s 
Party. Lumpa Peak, which is near the Tibetan Frontier, 
is one of the Highest and most Inaccessible of the Himalayas 
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Mr. Landor and the Four Men who accompanied him on his 
Ascent of Lumpa Peak—the Photograph was taken at an 
Altitude of 20,000 Feet above Sea-level 
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bigger and bigger as they ad- 
vanced on their precipitate 
career. The avalanche passed 
in a furrow only a few yards 
from us, affording a magnifi- 
cent view; but this furrow, un- 
happily, led to the very spot 
where I had left my sick men 
down below, and we could see 
them, looking about the size of 
ants, lying wrapped in their 
red blankets on the _ white 
snow, unconscious of the ap- 
proaching danger. The myriad 
of snowballs, which were no 
bigger than ping-pong balls 
when they started,-were as big 
as moderate-sized buildings 
when they had gone some hun- 
dreds of yards, and when two 
of them clashed in their descent 
it sounded like an explosion of 
a mine, the scattered snow in 
powdered form being thrown 
up to a great height and look- 
ing not unlike smoke. The hol- 
low whirling sound as the ava- 
lanche rolled by was quite im- 
pressive, and I was never so 
relieved as when I saw it just 
miss my invalided men down 
below and end its run with a 
great crash upon the glacier at 
the bottom. When it struck 
it sounded like heavy thunder, 
which was echced for some 
minutes in the surrounding 
mountains and down the pas- 
sage through which we had ap- 
proached the glacier. 

When we reached the crest 
of the range we came to a 
passage where the rock, like 
the blade of a knife, was so 
sharp and its sides so steep 
that even the snow would not 
remain on it. We had to get 








At last we reached the sum- 
mit—23,490 feet (measured by 
me with the hypsometrical ap- 
paratus, with three different 
boiling - point thermometers 
checked at the Kew Observa- 
tory before my departure and 
after my return. Two excellent 
aneroids which I also carried 
gave a similar figure within a 
few feet). 

The day was a_ beautifully 
clear one up there, but down 
below there was much mist and 
many clouds, which detracted 
considerably from the beauty of 
the panorama. There were, 
however, a great many high, 
snowy peaks towering above 
the mist like majestic white 
islands rising out of the sea of 
clouds. But the view was ‘soon 
almost entirely obscured by 
clouds, and with the exception 
of Api Mountain to the north- 
northwest, another peak, 20,280 
feet high, in Nepal, to the 
northeast of us, one of the 
Lumpa group, and other moun- 
tains close by, we could see 
very little. 

The peak on which we stood 
sloped gently on the side up 
which we had climbed, but was 
most precipitous on the other 
side. It was, in fact, almost 
vertical right down to the 
glacier at its foot, some 6500 
feet below. It looked as if one- 
half of the mountain had at 
some remote period collapsed, 
leaving the sharp-edged peak 
standing. There was not as 
much snow on the top as lower 
down, for the wind blows a 
good deal of the surface snow 
away, some of it melts with 
the heat of the sun, and the 
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across somehow, and the only 
way to do it was to balance 
oneself on the top of it—less 
than a foot wide—or, if one’s 
head were not _ sufficiently 
steady, proceed astride of it. It was only a few feet long, but the 
drop—had one fallen—was several thousand feet on either side. 
Apart from the fact that it was so high, there was no real diffi- 
culty in getting across, and, panting and blowing, stopping every 
few feet for breath, we proceeded higher and higher. 

My men were suffering considerably, their hearts beating in a 
most irregular fashion with occasional violent throbs, which 
caused me much anxiety. These throbs, when they occurred, 
caused such sudden exhaustion that the men fell down in a half- 
faint, and it took some minutes to revive them. They were, how- 
ever, most plucky, and struggled on uncomplainingly. 

From an altitude of about 22,000 feet their sufferings took an 
acuter form, nausea and profuse bleeding from the nose causing 
them much inconvenience. They complained of intense pains and 
abnormal pressure in the centre of the chest as well as along the 
fissures in the skull, particularly where the skull is thinner on 
the top of the points of junction, and at the temples—also of se- 
vere pressure low in the back of the skull. They were much wor- 
ried over the maddening buzzing, caused by the rarefied air, 
which they heard and could not explain. They attributed it to 
something having got into their ears. Their hearing was tem- 
porarily affected when we got higher still, and it was with difficulty 
that they could hear my voice. 

When we had got to 23,000 feet my nose, too, bled profuse- 
ly, and TI could not stop the flow, but, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, it seemed to cause me relief rather than discomfort. 
I could breathe more freely, and my heart did not beat in such 
a reckless manner as before. It caused me a slight pain and 
pressure on the top of the skull, but’ nowhere else. 

Of course the exhaustion was indescribable. It was all one 
could do to go four or five yards at a time, although the ascent, 
after a certain point had been reached, was in no way difficult, 
— I had instinctively chosen the easiest route up the moun- 
ain. 

Perhaps the most trying consequence of travelling at such a high 
elevation was the weight which one’s limbs seemed to acquire— 
one scarcely had sufficient strength to lift them. The effort of 
moving one’s legs in succession three or four times was as ex- 
hausting as if one had walked thirty miles under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

On we strugglec., however, with an occasional grin at our plight. 
The last few hundred feet of our ascent were excessively hard work. 

One of my men, the strongest-looking lad in my party, who had 
been panting most terribly and gasping for breath, burst a blood- 
vessel when we were within a few feet of the top. He was in in- 
tense pain. We screened him in a sheltered nook. He suffered 
greatly, and although on our return we succeeded in bringing him 
down again, he eventually died. 


Mr. Landor and his Party at the Summit of Lumpa Peak— 
the Highest Point ever reached by Man—23,490 Feet 
above Sea-level 


angle of the mountain, even on 
the side we had climbed, being 
somewhat steep, whenever sufli- 
cient snow had accumulated on 
the top its weight caused it to slide down in avalanches. On 
the day we went up we counted some five or six avalanches in 
various parts of the mountain, but none came quite so near as 
the one I have described. 

The rock was exposed in one or two places, and was so rotted 
that with our fingers we could remove large slabs. When we had . 
taken a rest, which restored us wonderfully—as soon as one sat 
down and did nothing one felt well and relatively happy, except 
that the lungs seemed not to work quite regularly—we took ad- 
vantage of the rock at hand to construct a cairn on the summit. 
After having~inscribed our names on a stone and on a piece of 
paper, we placed them in a receptacle on the south side of the 
cairn, and built them up all round and above so that they might 
be preserved as long as possible. 

I then proceeded to take all the necessary observations—not, how- 
ever, before having devoured two whole pounds of chocolate, which 
I ate with some snow, to allay my thirst as well as my appetite. 

I had been consuming during the ascent a great many lozenges 
of highly concentrated meat—each one was supposed to be as 
good as a meal—and [ ate at least fifty in the space of eight hours 
and a half. I suppose they were sustaining, but oné had to eat 
a great many of them, or they left an awful feeling of emptiness. 
I had started with my pockets full of chocolate, and what the 
lozenges could not do the huge chunks of chocolate I chewed all 
the way up the mountain certainly accomplished. 

I think it was partly due to the constant nourishment I took 
that I was thus able to break the world’s record in mountaineering, 
going several hundred feet higher than any one else, and with 
comparative ease. Had the peak which we climbed been higher, | 
could have reached a considerably greater elevation. 

It is interesting to note that the strongest and most athletic- 
looking man in our party was the only one who succumbed, and 
the’ weakest—who was small-framed, almost girlish, in appear- 
ance—was the only one out of.all the followers I had employed 
who bore the hardships and sufferings without a flinch, showed 
the greatest endurance, and eventually returned home in excellent 
condition. ; 

Perhaps I should mention also that neither myself nor any 
of the men who came up with me wore hobnailed boots in making 
the ascent.. My own foot-wear consisted of comparatively light 
bocts of medium weight, such as I would wear in London on a 
wet day. In the way of clothing, too, I wore what I would wear 
on a stroll down Piccadilly—garments of the thinnest tropical 
material, no underclothing, a straw hat, and a small bamboo 
stick in my hand. 

It has’ always’ been my practice to simplify everything. In 
mountaineering, particularly, the less one carries, the more one 
will accomplish. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. Ue realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Servyiss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Ile surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school, where he endeavors to forget Viola 
in the absorption of his work. He learns from his friend, Dr. Britt, that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke has 
come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells his sister 
Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides to call on 
them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Dr. Britt comes to 
dine with Serviss and his sister, and tells them of an exhibition of Viola’s 
psychic powers which he witnessed. Serviss is still unconvinced of 
the authenticity of the demonstrations, but Kate persuades Dr. Britt to 
take her to call on the Lamberts, convinced that there is some basis of 
truth in their claims. Kate and Britt go together to visit the Lamberts at 
Pratt’s house, and, while there, witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola com- 
plains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and Kate resolves 
to bring about her release. She tells her brother of her experience; and 
Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to submit Viola to a public test 
of her powers, determines to interferein her behalf. He goes to Pratt’s 
house, and unwittingly interrupts a spiritualistic séavce which he finds in 
progress there. After having witnessed some of the manifestations, he 
leaves in disgust, convinced, that Viola is a trickster. 





CHAPTER XIX 
THE TYRANNOUS HANDS 

ATE, waiting impatiently, met him at the door. ‘ What 
has happened?” she asked, excitedly, perceiving unusual 

tension in his face. 
“T have been to the borders of hell,” he replied, with a 
lightness more disconcerting than a curse. “ I’ve heard 

the devils laugh.” 

She recoiled before his tone. “ What do you mean?” 

He shook himself from his coat. ‘ That girl is lost. She lends 
herself to the foulest foolery.” 

“1 don’t believe it. What makes you think so?) What did she 
say? What happened? Tell me. instantly.” 

He hung up his hat quite deliberately, then said: ‘Come and 
listen.” 

Ile led the way to his library, and then filled his pipe before 
telling his tale. ‘“ If she weren’t so young and pretty,” he began 
at last, “if I hadn't seen the wholesome, bewitching side of her, 
I wouldn't feel her degradation so deeply. But to-night was too 
unforgivable. I can’t do anything for her. I decline to interfere.” 

“ But tell me what has happened,” she insisted. 

“They were having a séance”—he spoke this word with infinite 
disgust—“and the usher, mistaking me for an invited guest, 
thrust me into the midst of it. I should have fled at the begin- 
ning! If she had been an old hag or a sloven, such as I’ve seen 
at these performances—but she wasn’t. She was_ beautifully 
gowned, and much more alluring than ever. And yet she went the 
whole length! She performed on one of those tin horns, lent her- 
self to the cheapest kind of juggling, playing with horrible adroit- 
ness upon the emotions of a lot of weak men and silly women. It 
was revolting, Kate, incredible, It shakes one’s faith in humanity 
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to see her lend herself to a series of tricks like that; and that nice 
old mother sat serene as a tabby-cat while her daughter bamboozled 
a circle of open-faced ninnies.” 

“ But you haven’t told me what happened?” persisted Kate. “I 
can’t share your horror till you do.” 

He approached the story with a grimace. ‘ Well, first of all, 
there was Clarke speechifying, and afterward the usual floating 
guitar—in the dark, of course—and whispers and rappings, and 
the touch of hands—all in the dark. Then there was some sort 
of horn that floated around invisibly and emitted the voices of 
alleged spirits.” 

“Do you think Viola did that?” 

“Who else?” 

“Well, Clarke may be capable of it, or he may have had a con- 
federate, but that girl, never!” 

* But she lied to me, Kate. She told me once that she couldn't 
sing—that she had no voice—and yet to-night, upon request, she 
sang into that horn, very sweetly, too, with marvellous ventrilo- 
quistie effect, and, most amazing effrontery of all, she sang a 
song that Clarke sung and which she accompanied the third time 
I ever saw her. Now wouldn’t that convince you?) When I was 
invited to sit beside her, in order to be sure she wasn’t handling 
the horn I Jaid my hand on her arm; the performance ceased in- 
stantly and the chief actress went into spasms. Then I came 
away.” 

Kate remained judicial. “I wish you’d begin at the beginning 
and describe in detail just the way it happened, each thing in 
order.” This he did, and she began to argue the girl’s case. “ You 
say this was a man’s voice—how did Viola—” 

“It produced the impression of a man’s voice. She may have a 
contralto—” 

“You have no right to infer; you must not condemn her, except 
on the strongest evidence. Wasn’t there anything in her favor?” 

He hesitated. “ Well, now that I think of it, it was remarkable 
that any one there should know the pet name we used to give 
Uncle Ben.” 

Kate bent forward with a dramatic start. ‘‘ Did you get a mes- 
sage?” 

“ Why, yes; a voice from that megaphone asked for me, and when 
I requested the name of the person speaking it replied, with a 
chuckle exactly like Uncle Ben’s, ‘ It’s Loggy.’” 

“Tt did!’ Her voice was sharp with surprise. ‘“ Well, now— 
how do you account for that?” she demanded. “ How do you ac- 
count for that?” 

* Clarke must have known—” 

“Nonsense. No one outside of our family knows that name. 
I'd forgotten it myself.” 

“So had I. But what would you say? Would you jump to the 
conclusion—” 

“You are jumping at the conclusion. If there is one single 
thing that you can’t understand you must give that girl the benefit 
of the doubt. What did ‘ Loggv’ say?” 

“There you go! You’re ready to swallow the whole mass of 
humbuggery just because—” 

Kate was not to be put down. ‘‘ What did he say?” 

He submitted. “Nothing. Like all these dead folk, he was 
there just to manifest, not to impart, wisdom.” 

Kate grew thoughtful. “Morton, that was wonderful. No one 
knew you were coming; no one knew you except these people, 
and they’re from the other end of the earth—and yet somebody 
speaks, using a pet name we'd both forgotten. Now I call that 
a most important thing to dwell upon.” ; 

“But you must remember it all happened in the house of jug- 
glery. There is no value in a performance of that kind. There 
was no test applied. To have weight with me these wonders must 
go on under conditions of my making, not theirs.” 

“That’s what she wants.” : 

“T don’t believe it. You’ve been taken in. Whatever she was 
two years ago, she is now a part of Clarke’s scheme—which is to 
secure a tremendous lot of advertising and then emit a book—” 

Kate transfixed him with a finger. “Morton Serviss, there is 
nothing so convincing as a tone. I know that girl wants help— 
she pleaded with me to ask you to help her. She was terribly in 
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earnest. I know it! You must not condemn her for what hap- 
pened to-night. After what she said to me to-day, and because of 
the way she said it, I will not let you shirk. You-must see 
those people; you must induce Clarke to give over his plan of pub- 
lishing her name.” 

“T will have nothing further to do with the matter,” he said, 
with determined quiet, as he knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
“ And, furthermore, I’m going to my bed and-try to forget the dis- 
gusting scene I went through.” 

“hope that girl’s fate will haunt you,” she replied, vindictively. 

It did. From the moment he turned off the light his mind leaped 
into the most restless activity, taking up the scroll of the night’s 
events and rereading them with the most acute attention. A voice 
presented Viola’s case, arguing that, as her share in all that went 
or. took place during deep trance, each act was performed as a 
somnambulist walks, and did not involve her morally. Even if she 
had risen and actually manipulated the megaphone, it was not neces- 
sarily a vicious act. The temporarily insane are not accountable; 
furthermore, they can oftentimes be cured. 

It is now known that the conscious mind is but a single pin’s 
point of the brain’s activity. The submerged self is a thousand 
times greater than the chain of conscious state which make up the 
normal or orderly activities of the individual. Might it not be that 
this girl, by reason of her long practice of submission, had de- 
throned her conscious higher self and made of her submerged self 
a tyrant? This submerged self held all the powers of the dark 
past, all the lusts, passions, deceits, and cruelties of her animal 
and semicivilized forbears, dissociated from life—conscious life— 
a mass of loose floating impulses, and once the restraint of the 
later-developed governing moral self was weakened they sprang 
forth to vex and destroy. 

Considered in the light of a study of morbid psychology, her 
“ase was enthralling. It was pitiful, it was diabolical, this 
gradual perversion of a virgin soul. Suppose it were true that 
she had awakened to a realization of her slavery, and that she 
was sending out a cry for help, could he refuse? 

She had developed enormously since their ride up the trail— 
perhaps she had now come to a partial knowledge of the dreadful 
abyss on whose edge she stood. “If she has, if she really wishes 
to prevent Clarke’s further use of her—then I ought to aid her as 
a simple act of humanity.” 

He decided at last and resolved to see her, to talk with her once 
more. “ We will meet this time with a better understanding; I, 
at least, am instructed. How much I can do depends upon her at- 
titude towards her own soul.” 


CHAPTER XX 
SERVISS TALKS WITH VIOLA 


He went to his work next morning quite unfitted for an espe- 
cially delicate task he had on hand. He bungled it, and his chief 
transfixed him with his glasses. ‘“ My boy, these social gayeties do 
not consort well with science.” 

Serviss smiled to think how wide of the mark the old man was, 
He held up both hands. “I swear! It shall not happen again.” 
Then moved by a desire to secure a comment on the curious phe- 
nomena of the séance, he related the story of his brief interview 
with his uncle Ben’s ghost. ‘Now, do you suppose that Clarke, 
or the medium, could dig around among the dusty, forgotten lumber 
of my mind and get hold of a queer fact like that nickname?” 

“Why go so far round?” inquired Weissmann, “Why not say 
your uncle Ben spoke?” 

“ You are joking.” 

“T am not joking. If the facts are as you say, then one ex- 
planation is as reasonable as the other.” 

Serviss was amazed. “ You don’t really mean it 

“If you say it was an illusion of the sense of hearing, I agree; 
but do we not dwell among illusions? Who so well as we know 
the illusory nature of matter? Nothing is stable under our hands. 
We pry, we peer into matter—it fades like smoke. Forty years 
I have probed among the cells of the body; the final mystery re- 
mains insoluble. Why? Because the atom, the thing once de- 
nominated the final division of matter, is an illusion made up of 
the intangible and the imponderable. This I have given my whole 
life to discover. Life is an illusion—why not death?” 

The young man believed this to be only the mocking mood of 
one who knew the argument of the spiritists better than they knew 
it themselves, and so remained silent, and Weissmann composedly 
resumed his work. 

When he went home Morton found a note from his sister saying 
that she had sent word to Viola that he would be over to see her 
at half past five or six. “I have to pour tea for Sally,’ Kate’s 
note ended, “or I would go with you. Don’t fail to go. I spent 
the morning talking with Marion Safford. She thinks as I do 
that the girl is exactly what she claims to be, a medium, and we 
think that while it is her duty to act privately in that capacity, 
she ought to be protected from the vulgar public. We both want 
you to investigate her. Certainly there ought to be no disgrace in 
standing as interpreter between the living and the dead; think of 
having a spirit telephone right in the family!” To this she added: 
** Seriously, Morton, that girl’s plea the other day wrung my heart. 
I don’t want you to get too interested in her; of course, a girl 
with a disease like that is dangerous, but I believe it is your duty 
to help her. I had her over the ’phone just now, and her voice 
was trembling with eagerness as she said, ‘ Do tell him to please 
come and see me.’ ” 

This note, so like his sister, so full of her audacities, touched 
Morton to the quick. It was plain that she was more than half- 
seas over toward faith in the girl and ready to take her up and 
exhibit her among her friends. Her use of the word “ disease” 
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was intended as a mockery of his theories, but he knew that she 
yas quite capable of talking precisely as she had written; reserve 
was not her strong point. However, having concluded on his own 
account to see Viola once more, this letter merely confirmed him in 
his intention. “I will confront Clarke, and try to pluck the heart 
out of his mystery, but I will keep clear of any personal relation 
with the girl and her mother,” he said, as if in answer to his sis- 
ter’s admonition. 

It was about five o’clock of the afternoon as he rang the Pratt 
bell, recalling, as he did so, the dramatic contrasting scenes of the 
evening before. On this side of the brick wall a communion with 
the dead, on that the throbbing, gay life of a ballroom—truly a 
city street was a microcosm. j 

A solemn colored man (not the usher of the night before) took 
his card and ushered him into the reception-room. The house was 
very still and cold and gloomy, for the day was darkening and the 
lights were not yet on. It impressed him as a vast and splendid 
tomb, and with a knowledge of Simeon Pratt’s tragic history, he 
chilled with a premonition of some approaching shadow. ‘ What 
a contrast to the sunshine of the Marshall Basin!” he inwardly 
exclaimed as he thought of Viola housed therein. ‘ 

A gruff voice above inquired: “ Who is it? Let me see the card. 
Umph! Tell him no. Wait, I’ll go down and see him myself.” 

Serviss was amused as he realized that Pratt had intercepted his 
eard. “The old watch-dog,” he exclaimed. 

A heavy tread descending the stairs announced the approach of 
his unwelcome host, whose sullen face was by no means engaging 
as he entered. “Are you Professor Serviss?” 

~~ am.” 

The flabby lips curled in scorn. “You are one of those sci- 
entific gentlemen who know it all, aren’t you?” 

“T sent my card to Miss Lambert,” replied Serviss, with cold 
formality. 

“IT am the master of this house!” 

“ But not of your guests, I hope.” 

“T have a right to know who calls and I intend to protect Miss 
Lambert. You were not invited here last night.” 

“Not by you, I admit. [ owe you an explanation for that. I 
came to call on Miss Lambert. Your man shouldered me into the 
room before I knew what was going on. I didn’t intend to ‘ butt 
in,’ as they say. I was afterwards invited forward by Mr. Clarke, 
as you will remember, and later by the ‘ control.’ ” 

“ Clarke is not running things here.” 

“Ah, but the spirits?) Would you question their judgment? 
They insisted on making me the guest of honor. They played to 
me, you say.” 

Pratt was daunted by his visitor’s mocking tone. “ You should 
’a’ had more sense than to grab the medium the way you did.” 

* Being invited to investigate, I wanted to know who held that 
horn. How can you hope to convince an investigator of the truth 
of an exhibition like that unless you permit tests?” 

The colored man had returned. “ Miss Lambert will see you, sir. 
This way, please.” 

For a moment Pratt meditated interference, but something in 
the movement of the visitor deterred him. He stood aside while 
Serviss followed his guide up the great stairway with a thrill of 
excitement. ‘“ What will the girl be like? She is changed—deep- 
ly changed. How will she meet me?” he asked himself. 

She met him unhurriedly, charmingly, with glowing eyes and an 
impulsive reaching of her hand. “I am glad to see you again. 
It’s good of you to come, Dr. Serviss.” 

Her tone, her manner, pleased him, disarmed him. “ Not at all,” 
he answered. “It is a great pleasure. How do you do, Mrs. Lam- 
bert?” and as their hands met, he added: “I hope your daughter 
didn’t suffer from my rudeness last night; I only intended to touch 
her arm; I was quite overwhelmed by the consequences.” 

Viola answered quickly. “I am very sorry you were there, Pro- 
fessor Serviss. I didn’t intend to give a sitting last night. I did 
it in answer to the requests of some of Mr. Clarke’s friends. There 
is no value in such a sitting—for you.” 

“My entrance was quite unpremeditated,” he replied; “I came 
to call upon you in the guise of a gentleman. The usher -thrust 
me into the séance without my consent, and though I acted an un- 
gracious part, I assure you I didn’t plan a rudeness—I acted on 
impulse.” 

A little silence intervened during which he studied her with 
growing admiration. She was so much improved, and yet she had 
lost something. She was less girlish—less the delicious child— 
and yet he could not realize her darker self. 

She herself resolutely opened the subject. “ Well, you know my 
secret now.” 

“T knew something of it nearly two years ago. Dr. Britt told 
me a little about you.” 

She flushed perceptibly. ‘Was that why you did not come to 
say good-by to us?” 

His eyes wavered. Being a gentleman by birth and training, and 
naturally considerate, he could only wish she had been less cruelly 
direct. He remained silent, throwing the burden of the embarrass- 
ment upon her. 

“You needn’t answer,” she went on, with a little bitterness. 
“T’m used to that kind of treatment. All the people I really want 
to know avoid me, or if they meet me look at me as if I were a 
freak. If they feel that way about me now, how will it be after 
I am known as a medium and advertised to the world?” 

“JT profoundly hope you will refuse that honor, Miss Lambert. 
Indeed, I have come to try to persuade you of the great danger 
you run in permitting such a use of your name.” 

“How can I help it!” she cried, passionately. “They are all 
against me—mother and all—every one except your sister.” 

“But I am not. I—I am on your side—I mean with regard to 

































































this public announce- 
ment. My advice is 
to drop the whole 
thing—stop it short 
and never again per- 
mit yourself—” 

‘But I can’t drop 
it. Listen ” — she 
leaned toward him, 
her face paling, her 
eyes big and soft— 
‘you must know all 
about me. I can’t 
control these trances 
—I am not mistress 
of myself. I want 
you to talk with my 
grandfather and_ try 
to influence him.” 

“You mean—your 
dead grandfather ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; I want you 
to sit with mother 
and me and talk with 
him. He insists on 
my doing this public 
work, which I hate. 
Perhaps you can con- 
vince him that it 
is wrong. Mother 
doesn’t dare to argue 
with him, and Mr. 
Clarke is only too 
glad to agree with 
him. My wishes don’t 
count. I think I've 
done my share.” She 
said this to her 
mother. “For four- 
teen years I’ve given 
myself up to this 
thing, and I am 
afraid to go on any 
longer. I may lose 
my mind entirely.” 

** Does she look like 
one breaking down?” : 
Mrs. Lambert asked. 

Viola cried with an 
anguish that pierced 
Serviss to the heart: 

“Tt isn’t my body; 
it’s my braia! I 
want to know what I 
am! I want some 
man of science like 
you to analyze me. I want you to handcuff me, lock me down. I'll 
submit to any private test, but I don’t want to be advertised to the 
world as a freak. Don’t you think I am right?” 

Under the spell of her anguished appeal his distrust of her 
vanished, and he answered: “‘ You certainly are justified, and I will 
see Mr. Clarke and try to convince him.” 

“That will not be enough. My ‘control,’ my spirit guides, my 
grandfather, are all on his side; they must be convinced.” 

This reply staggered him. “ Of course—you will excuse me— 
but I find it difficult to enter into that situation. If I were you 
I would tell the guides to go hang—or something like that.” 

“You wouldn't if they had mastered you, if they had their 
hands at your throat.” 

“That may be a delusion on your part also—a, mental habit—” 

“T wish it were!” she bitterly responded. “ That is a reality— 
even if all the rest were a delusion. My will is powerless when 
they demand things of me. They can lead me anywhere and make 
me do anything. In all this big city you are the only one to 
whom I can turn—you and your sister. It seems as if every one 
else were conspiring to destroy my happiness. I’m not a soul. I’m 
a thing. They have no more regard for me than for a messenger, 
a telephone—” 

“ Viola!’? warned her mother, who turned to Serviss to say quiet- 
ly: “ This is only a mood; to-morrow she will realize ‘ How beauti- 
ful on the mountains are the feet of them who bring glad tidings.’ ” 

Viola’s voice was choked, thick with passion as she went on: 
“T am sick of all this whining and moaning. I don’t believe peo- 
ple really want to live after death; it’s all a craze for a little 
while after they lose some one, but they forget it and stop going 
to mediums. Even Anthony turns from Adele and wants to marry 
me.” 

The mother again interposed. “ You must not speak in this way.” 

“T will speak. I want Professor Serviss to know just how I 


feel. ‘The whole theory seems impossible to me at times. Think ° 


of it! Here’s Waltie comes back and scampers about like a child 
of five, and yet he must be a young man. Do you suppose he stays 
the same in the other world? Do we want him to stay the same? 
If he grows, how will he grow? Will he seem our Waltie when 
we meet him? Sometimes I think we just create these spirits 
out of our love. They are alive only when we think of them and 
love them. There is no heaven but just in our love. What do 
you think, Professor Serviss?” 

Tis eyes did not waver now. “T have always believed spiritual- 
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ism to be a religion 
based on fraud, but I 
have not had enough 
experience to warrant 
me in’ passing judg- 
ment on your ease. 
This I do feel—it will 
be abominably cruel 
to subject you to any 
public test against 
your will, and I will 
do my best to prevent 
| ig 

Mrs. Lambert inter- 
posed eagerly: “ But 
both her father and 


grandfather advise 
it.” 
Serviss shrugged 


his shoulders. ‘“ We 
have no common 
ground there, Mrs. 
Lambert. The wishes 
of the dead are to me 
of no weight as 
against the welfare of 
the living. The ques- 
tion which you ought 
to consider is whether 
your daughter is 
being irreparably in- 
jured by these sit- 
tings.” 

Viola, thus —_en- 
couraged, burst forth: 
“They are always 
talking to me about 
the distinction — the 
glory of mediumship. 
What distinction did 
the world give the 
Fox sisters, or Home, 
or Sefora Cerillio? 
The world, they say, 
has changed _ since 
then, but it has not 
changed enough to 
make mediumship an 
honor. I don’t want 
to spend my life sit- 
ting in dark rooms 
and meeting weeping 
mourners. I don’t 
want to live after I’m 
dead; I want to live 


Drawn by W. E, Mears 


“ She came slowly, with one slim hand on the railing, as though feeling her way” now. I don’t want to 


be different from 
other women; I want to be like other women. Help me!” She 
pleaded as if she had asked him to save her from some murderous 
design. ‘ Your sister said you would and you must! You are 
wise and strong! There must'be some way for science to help me. 
I shall go mad if you don’t!” 

All of his well-ordered phrases failed of application as he lis- 
tened to her storm of protest. His doubt of her sincerity vanished, 
so piercing was the appeal of her vibrant young voice and of her 
wide and piteous eyes. Her trouble was real. Her desire to escape 
from her bondage was so poignant that his heart bled for her. 

“1 will help you,” he said, and rose, as if committing himself 
to some most momentous enterprise. ‘“ With your mother’s consent 
I will take up your case.” 

She rose also and reached her hand with an impulsive gesture. 
“Ah, I knew you would.” : 

As she faced him thus, so vivid, so powerful, so much the woman, 
so little the medium, she seemed a prize worth any man’s risk. 
He dropped her hand suddenly, and said with effort: “I will see 
Mr. Clarke and try to dissuade him, and I will see you again 
soon.” 

He left her in a maze of mingled fear and exaltation. The sci- 
entist was no longer a man of microscopic eyes, dissecting proto- 
plasm; he was a man most humanly moved by a beautiful girl. 
His judgment was again confused. At the moment he believed in 
her—was moved by the imminence of her danger—but hardly had 
the door closed behind him than his doubts, his questionings, came 
back. Her distress seemed too keen, too theatric, her troubles self- 
builded. Had the rot already eaten too deep? 

Clarke, looming darkly, met him in the lower hall. 

“1’d like a word with you, professor.” 

“ Well met,” answered Serviss; “I was about to ask for you. I 
want to say that Miss Lambert has asked me to intercede with 
you. You must not publish her name as you have planned. She 
dreads the ordeal, and is much disturbed by it. She profoundly 
objects.” 

“T have considered her objections. They are not sufficient—” 

Serviss’s voice rose. ‘“ The lightest objection on her part ought 
to be sufficient. I don’t understand your point of view which 
ignores the wish of the one most vitally concerned in this mat- 
ter. I am better informed now than I was when we met in your 
church study. I now know, not merely Miss Lambert’s secret, but 
your own. It may be that you honestly think this challenge will 
confer great, distinction upon her, but, let me assure you, it will 
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go far to ruin her life. Furthermore, your tests will end in dis- 
aster to yourself and your cause.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” interposed Pratt, who had come up 
and stood listening. ‘“ Do you doubt the powers of our psychic?” 

“1 do. She will be crushed by the test you invite. A challenge 
of this kind will rouse the most bitter antagonism, and if you 
succeed in getting any scientific men to take it up—which -I doubt 
—they will be merciless.” 

“We want them to be,” declared Clarke. ‘“ We glory in their 
defiance. Let them come with their bands of steel, their bolts 
and bars, their telephones and electric needles! We defy every 
material test.” 

“You are mad!” hotly answered Serviss. “ Will you sacrifice 
this girl to your brazen scheme of self-advertising?” 

“She will share with me in the reward which will be-ours as 
evangels of the new faith. What matters the comment of the 
gross and self-satisfied? We are working for the happiness of 
those who mourn.” 

At this moment a new conception of Clarke’s plan crossed the 
mind of the young scientist. ‘‘ Perhaps he is deeper than I thought. 
He would discredit the girl in the eyes of other suitors, and so as- 
sure her to himself.” Aloud he said: “The right of this girl to 
herself is the first consideration.” 

Clarke’s resounding voice had drawn Mrs. Lambert from her 
room, and she now hurried down the stairway to calm him. 

Serviss turned to her again. “I beg of you, Mrs. Lambert, to 
consider this well. Your daughter’s name will be a jest from 
one end of the country to the other. It won’t matter how sin- 
cere and earnest you are, the public will regard Clarke’s challenge 
as a seeking for notoriety. You are sacrificing your daughter’s 
future by permitting this announcement. She is about to be flung 
to the beasts.” 

“We have considered, professor, and as my daughter’s ‘ con- 
trols’ have urged it—” 

“Will you put your daughter’s reputation, her health, her 
reason, at the command of a voice in the dark?” asked he, with 
piercing earnestness. 

“Her own father and my father advise it. They know the fu- 
ture much better than we.” 

There was such unexpected firmness in-her gentle voice, that 
Serviss hesitated, and when he spoke in answer his voice was lower 
in key: “ How do you know these voices are from your husband 
and your father? You must be very certain of them!” 

“T have been led and cared for by them for many years. I be- 
lieve in them as I believe in my own existence.” The line of her 
mouth lost its sweetness, and Serviss took another tack. 

“Granted these voices are genuine, they may be wrong. You 
wouldn’t say they have gained infallibility in knowledge of both 
past and future merely by passing to the shadow world?” 

Clarke interposed. “That is precisely what we do believe. 
They have predicted our future; they have laid out our plans. 
Their advice has brought us to our present success, and we shall 
continue in our course.” 
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“They have brought you to a very dubious sort of success! But 
how about that poor girl up-stairs? I know this city and its 
ways. I realize, as none of you seem to do, the wasting injustice 
you are about to demand—” 

On Clarke’s face a sneering one-sided smile crept as he answered: 
“We are not about to do it—it is already done.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“The reporters have been here. The notice of my speech and a 
hint of my challenge will appear in four of the leading papers 
to-morrow morning—” 

* But Viola’s—Miss Lambert’s name! You haven’t used that?” 

“No—that is to follow my address. The challenge and her 
name for the climax to my meeting.” 

“Thank God for your vanity! ‘There is time for some one to 
intervene.” 

Pratt shouldered in again: “ What have you got to do with it, 
anyway? Who asked you to interfere?” 

“The victim herself.” 

Clarke spoke again: “ We want you to have a part in the work, 
professor, but nothing you'can do can stop it. The forces are in- 
exorable.” 

This entire battle had taken place in the wide hall, just be- 
neath the huge chandelier, whose light fell on Serviss’s white fore- 
head and square, determined face. Pratt was facing him with low- 
ering brow, a bearlike stoop in his shoulders, the muttering 
growl of his voice filling the room, when Viola appeared upon 
the great stairway. She came slowly, with one slim hand on the 
railing, as though feeling her way. Her eyes were shut and her 
chin lifted. Her face, white and tense, was like that of a sor- 
rowful dreamer. Her mouth drooped at the corners pitifully. All 
her vivid youth, her tlaming rebellion, was frozen into ice by the 
mysterious obsession which had stolen upon her. 

With horror and deep regret and fietce rage Serviss watched her 
descend. He had no shadow of doubt—she was in the grasp of 
something stronger than herself—something that was close akin 
to madness. ; 

Clarke’s voice broke the silence. “There is your answer!” he 
cried, with triumphant glee. “Her guides have brought her to 
show you that she is only an instrument in the hands of the in- 
visible ones.” 

Just at the lower step she halted, and a deep, slow voice came 
from her parted lips: “ My granddaughter must fulfil her part in 
our great plan.” 

Sick with horror and a kind of despair, Serviss turned to Mrs. 
Lambert and coldly said: “ Madam, such faith as yours passes my 
understanding. Only the spirits of hell itself would demand such 
torture of a blithe young girl.” 

And so saying, with a sense of utter helplessness and with an 
appalled realization of the girl’s mental slavery, he went out. 

On the way homeward he sought a telegraph - station and sent 
a message to the stepfather: “Come to New York immediately. 
Your wife and daughter need your instant protection.” 

To be Continued. 


The Progress of Peace 


By Hayne Davis 





T the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, which, at the 
present writing, seems 
not far distant, will be held 
the conference of nations sug- 

gested by the Interparliamentary 
Union, and approved by President 
Roosevelt, for the promotion of in- 
ternational peace. The reasonable ad- 
vocates of peace do not expect to 
abolish war at once or at any time 
in an impractical way. They remem- 
ber that war broke out between the 
American States more than fifty 
years after the formation of our 
Union. They know, however, that war 
would be continually breaking out 
among our States if the Union had 
not been formed and preserved. Just 
so among nations war can be made 
less frequent, and finally, perhaps, 
even unnecessary; but only as nations 
take the steps which have been taken 
by States here, in Italy, in Germany, 
in other parts of the world. And the 
idea back of this call for a conference 
is that the time has come for taking 
long steps forward along this line. 
The steps contemplated are (1) the 
securing of general consent to certain 
ideas, among which are the clearer 
definition of the rights and duties of 
neutrals, the exemption of private 
property from seizure, the prohibi- 
tion of the practice of bombarding 
undefended places; (2) inducing na- 








Hague Court, and so to draw these 
treaties that this international court 
shall have jurisdiction over questions 
included in treaties of arbitration, 
thus founding that court as an in- 
tegral part of the world’s judicial ma- 
chinery; (3) the creation of a par- 
liament in which all nations will have 
representatives, so as to better define 
the rules to be observed in the inter- 
course between nations; (4) bringing 
the nations of South America into the 
Hague Union. Accomplishing any 
one of these things will be a great 
move forward. It is reasonable to 
hope that every one of them will be 
the result of the convening of this 
conference. 

The skeptical thought that noth- 
ing would come of the Hague 
conference. ‘The Hague Court came 
from it, and the founding of that 
court on solid ground of jurisdiction 
is the next step forward, supplement- 
ing it with a congress or deliberative 
body the second step. Why should 
these steps not be taken at this 
time? “Enlightened public opinion 
and the spirit of modern civilization 
alike demand” that they shall be 
taken, and this is the declaration of 
the resolution drawn by Richard 
Bartholdt, on which this conference 
has been called. 

The failure of the treaties of arbi- 
tration in the Senate came not from 








tions to agree that specified classes 
of questions shall be referred to the 


Richord Bartholdt, President of the Interparliamentary Union 
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opposition to arbitration, but because 
(Continued on page 440.) 
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*The Education of Mr. Pipp” at the Liberty Grace George in “ Abigail” at the Savoy 
A description of “The Kducation of Mr. Pipp,’ the new “ Abigail,” a comedy by Kenneth Chalmers, is the story of a 
comedy founded on the pictures of Charles Dana Gibson, will Puritanical New England girl who comes to New York. After 
be found on the opposite page. Digby Bell plays the part of some months of life in New York she inherits a large fortune, 
“Mr. Pipp,’ and Kate Denin Wilson, “ Mrs. Pipp” and is finally happily married: 


A Scene from “The Duel in the Snow” at the new Colonial Music Hall 
“The Duel in the Snow” was one of the features at the re- special balcony and stalls smoking is permitted. Three mat- 
cent opening of the new Colonial Music Hall. The Colonial inées are given during the week, at which afternoon teas are 
is modelled partly after the Empire and Alhambra Music given in a special room provided for that purpose. The per- 
Halls of London. No liquors are sold in the house, but in a formance consists of vaudeville and one-act musical comedies 


NEW PRODUCTIONS AT NEW YORK THEATRES 


36. 





MARION DRAUGHN AS “JULIA PIPP” IN “THE EDUCATION 
OF MR. PIPP,” AT THE LIBERTY THEATRE 


“The Education of Mr. Pipp” is a dramatization by Augustus Thomas of the cartoons of Charles Dana Gibson. In the 
play, as in the pictures, “Mr. Pipp” is a meek little man with a domineering wife and two good-looking daughters. The 
story of the play deals with the trip to Europe of the family, headed by “ Mrs. Pipp,’ who has high social aspirations, and 
who desires to marry her daughters to members of the nobility. Her plan fails, however, and the girls, who have been 
aided secretly by “ Mr. Pipp,” are given to the men they love. Miss Draughn plays the part of “ Julia,’ one of the daughters 
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Correspondence 


MR. MACK AND DEMOCRACY 


Burra.o, February 11, 1905. 





To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The following is an excerpt from the editorial page of a 
recent issue of your esteemed WEEKLY: 

“Mr. Norman E.. Mack, of Butfalo, a member of the Democratic 
National Committee, maintains that the Democratic party, so 
far as its position was defined in the St. Louis platform and in the 
speeches and letters of its last nominee for the Presidency, has no 
principles. He professes to be really surprised that Judge Parker 
got any votes at all. Mr. Mack goes on to express the conviction 
that municipal ownership is now the burning issue, and he pre- 
dicts that unless the Democrats get together and declare for it, 
the Republicans will steal it, and then, if the Democrats follow 
their usual negative course, they will have to denounce it.” 

I am afraid that Harrer’s WEEKLY has obtained some garbled 
statements, as the above is based on misinformation. Mr. Mack 
did not say that the Democratic party, so far as its position was 
defined in the St. Louis platform and in the speeches and letters 
of its last nominee for the Presidency, has no principles. The 
platform was accepted by a majority of the delegates of the De- 
mocracy in national convention, and while the platform did not 
contain all that I felt it should contain, and-while it may have 
contained some things which, ,to my mind, might as well have 
been omitted, it was, nevertheless, the adopted platform. of the 
party. I have said, however, and still believe, that it was unwise 
to send and to present to that convention the so-called “ gold tele- 
gram.” It was a direct repudiation of a platform that had been 
before the country as the Democratic creed in a national election, 
and had received the support, whether right or wrong, of one mil- 
lion more votes than the party had received in any previous election. 

The operation of time has added to that statement, “or in any 
succeeding election.” 

I have not expressed the conviction that municipal ownership is 
the burning issue, but I have stated that the people of our cities 
are growing up to the true idea of what popular government 
means, and that in municipal elections the question of ownership 
of public -utilities is an issue that cannot be brushed aside with 
a wave of the hand. I believe that question will ultimately bring 
to the municipalities some means of protection against the en- 
croachments of private monopolies. That the people are rapidly 
growing up to this issue is shown in the last annual messages of 
the Republican Mayor here and the Democratic Mayor of Greater 
New York, and Republican and Democratic Mayors of other cities, 
wherein are found recommendations for the establishment of 
municipal ownership of certain public utilities. All I may have 
said which might be construed as a declaration that municipal 
ownership is a burning national issue is contained in the above. 

In municipal ownership, the idea of popular government is con- 
veyed, and, on that point, we can now realize that William J. 
Bryan, an early and earnest advocate of popular government in 
its truest sense, has not changed his views in the past ten years. 
But the country has changed. The people have grown up to his 
policies. Ten years ago neither the Mayor of Buffalo nor the 
Mayor of New York would have declared for municipal owner- 
ship. To-day they have. I have said in that connection that the 
Republican party is apt to steal the Democratic platform unless 
the Democracy shall adhere to its best teachings. The greatest 
dangers in the way of popular government are the vast corpora- 
tions known as trusts. They thrive on favoritism, and exist almost 
solely on special privileges. To be Democratic—to be of, by, and 
for the people—the Democracy must oppose the trusts. Its plat- 
form must declare in no uncertain way its hostility to illegal 
formations. That hostility must not alone be in its national plat- 
form, but in its State and city platforms as well. Its leaders must 
not be chosen from among the list of corporation directors or at- 
torneys, and the lives of its candidates must be such that the peo- 
ple will know they are not electing, or voting for, a corporation 
representative under the guise of Democracy. 

I agree, thoroughly, with Mr. Bryan that no injury can come to 
the Democracy through the adoption of its principles by the Re- 
publican President, and I am gratified with the action of the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives in giving to President 
Roosevelt’s rate bill their earnest support. It is a measure in 
the interest of the nation, and so long as the Democracy fights 
in that direction it fulfils its mission. In his efforts for the re- 
bate bill President Roosevelt is but putting into effect a principle 
of Democracy, contained in its last three national platforms, but 
not found in any platform of the Republican party. 

As I believe both great parties are passing through a process of 
reorganization, I write you so that the position of the National 
Committeeman of this State might not be misunderstood. 

I am, sir, NorMAN E. Mack. 





RAYS 


Satem, N.C., March 9, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—One reads and hears so much nowadays about the I, the 
N, the X ray, radioactivity, ete., that it appears a scientific revo- 
lution is upon us, and its movement is so rapid that if we could 
see a ten-years-hence copy of the WEEKLY, half of it would prove 
unintelligible on account of the missing links. 

Doubtless, by and by, drug-stores will exist only for patent- 
medicines, and be patronized by those who prefer a disgusting no- 


toriety as patent-medicine victims to remaining in innocuous ob- 
security. 

A more knowing person will hie him to the nearest ray station, 
and having been muzzled, to protect the operator from a deluge 
of symptoms (so strong is habit), will have a General ray directed 
upon him. This will automatically press a button on the alphabet- 
board, ranging from A B C to X Y Z, with a possible ete., 
which will in turn specify the irregularity and its. treatment. 

Let me add my note of grateful admiration for the WEEKLY. 
The present frontispiece is so ideally beautiful that we hope it is 
permanent. The artist’s own explanation of his ideas in its con- 
ception and execution would be highly appreciated. We call her 
“Serena,” and her message seems to be: “Courage! Good will 
come out of it all! Hope, and keep busy!” 

I an, sir, G. E. S. 


FAIR 


; New York, March 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The writer much enjoys the HARPER’s WEEKLY editorials, 
and, to his surprise, their interest has not decreased since the 
Presidential campaign. 

The microscopic insect in the ointment was inability to see 
through blue glasses the President’s work in the coal strike. The 
writer found rosy lenses only; and even after the editor’s obliging 
explanation to an inquiring correspondent could the matter ap- 
pear other than a credit to the administration. (Some people 
can’t, others won’t, see!) The criticisms and commendations of 
both parties and men have been most fair. 

If asked what was the finest thing in HarpPeR’s WEEKLY for 
many a day, the writer weuld reply, a few lines that increased 
by 100 per cent. his high opinion of the editor. No small man 
could write the paragraph lately published concerning the late Mr. 
Baldwin—a man almost unknown to 

THE WRITER. 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS 


Wasuincton, D.C., March 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s .Weekly: 

Sir,—Haven’t you assumed unproportionate responsibilities in 
offeying extenuating circumstances to “ men” cigarette-smokers in 
your editorial current issue? Facts are that cigarettes are in- 
jurious to any human system that uses them to excess. A male is 
a man whenever he reaches age of twenty-one, and thousands at 
that age and above use cigarettes to excess, who will use your 
excuse of immunity of “grown men” to the injurious effects of 
the cigarette habit. It would seem if the Iowa anticigarette law 
will save one grown man per year from physical degeneration it 
is a good law and is justly upheld. 

I am, sir, J. B. JENKINS. 





APPROVAL 


Keroxuk, Iowa, March 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I want to express my pleasure in seeing Mr. Moody’s poem 
quoted in one of your recent issues in a comment on Russia. I 
have met no one here who seems to recognize his greatness, and it is 
a pleasure to think that out in the broad stream of life he is known 
and appreciated. I am, sir, 





READER. 


SAME NAME 


Huntsvitre, Texas, March 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice Viola Lambert, in “The Tyranny of the Dark,” 
has the same name as her stepfather. 

I wonder if the author intended this to be so, and if he did, 
whether Viola is related to Mr. Lambert, the miner, only as step- 
daughter, or as stepdaughter and niece or cousin. 

I am, sir, CurRIOUS. 


THE SIX-YEAR TERM 


Inwoop, L.I., March 8, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Will you kindly advise me through your paper whether 
the people in general would be benefited by lengthening the term 
of the President’s office to six years. Whether in favor or against, 
will you also give the reasons for your opinion? 

During a debate in a literary society we, favoring a six-year 
term, were defeated, but as yet I cannot see how such decision 
was rendered. Many others also agree with me. 

I am, sir, FRANK LICURSE. 


[Please wait until this question comes before the country again. 
We dislike to burn so much powder when there is no fight.— 
Eprtor. | 
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A Whistler Story 


A ryrteND of -the late James MeNeil 
Whistler saw him on the street in London, 
a few years ago, talking to a very ragged 
little newsboy. As he approached to speak 
tc the artist, he noticed that the boy was 
as dirty a specimen of the London * Newsy ” 
as he had ever encountered — he seemed 
smeared all over—literally covered with dirt. 

Whistler had just asked him a question, 
and the bey answered: 

~ Yes, sir, I’ve been selling papers three 
years.” 

* How old are you?” inquired Whistler. 

* Seven, sir.” 

* Oh, you must be more than that.” 

‘No, sit, Taint.” 

Then turning to his friend, who had over- 
heard the conversation, Whistler said, “I 
don't think he could get that dirty in seven 
years, do you?” 





Won His Bet 


A HOTEL proprietor in Baltimore tells an 
amusing story, in which the main figure is 
an. old gentleman well known to the 
waiters in the hotels of the Monumental City 
for his aversion to the “ tipping’ system. 

One evening the old gentleman, having 
finished his dinner, was preparing to leave 
the hotel when the darky who had served 
him bowed and said, “ Thank you very 
much, sah.” 

“What the deuce are you thanking me 
for?” angrily demanded the old fellow, “I 
haven't given you anything.” 

* Dat’s jest it, boss,” responded the waiter, 
‘T bet No. 10 fifty cents dat you wouldn’t 
“tip” me;” 





She Sang 


Director Connriep tells a story of the 
embarrassment evinced by a young woman 
at a reception given Madame Melba in Phila- 
delphia last year. 

It appears that the young woman in ques- 
tion was an ardent admirer of the songstress, 
and that to mutual friends she had previous- 
ly expressed her intense desire to meet the 
celebrity. When, however, her turn came to 
be presented to Melba, the young woman was 
so completely overcome that she lost her 
self-possession entirely. Blushing deeply, 
and twisting about the rings on her fingers, 
she managed to gasp: 

* You—er—you—cr—sing, I be-believe.” 





Supposing 


An official of one of the departments 
at Washington says that while going to his 
luncheon one afternoon he saw a military 
funeral passing down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
As the pageant passed, the official was stand- 
ing on the curb, hat in band, and noting with 


interest the reversed arms, the flag-draped . 


coffin, and the riderless horse behind, when 
some one touched him on the elbow and said: 

“T hope you’ll excuse me, boss, but would 
you mind tellin’ me whether the dead soldier 
was anythin’ to you?” 

“Why. no,” answered the official, smiling 
in spite of himself, as he turned and beheld 
a solemn-looking old darky of perhaps 
sixty years of age. 

“ Excuse me again, boss,” continued the 
negro, “ but you kinder looked that sorry I 
‘thought mebbe he was somethin’ to you.” 

“He was a brave soldier,” answered the 
official. 

The darky said nothing for a 
Finally, with a sigh, he added: 

* Wouldn't it be grand, boss, mournin’ for 
‘man like that, s’posin’ he was somethin’ 
to you?” 


’ 


moment. 





Knew the Size 


A BALTIMoRE man tells a good story of a 
friend of his who recently became engaged 
to a charming young girl. 


| 
| 
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| took quantities of medicine, and had an idea 
| I was dieting; but I continued to suffer, and soon 
| lost .15 pounds in weight. 
| spirits, and lost interest in everything generally. 
| My mind was so affected that it was impossible 
to become interested in even the lightest reading- 
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The happy lover chanced to be in a fash- 
ionable shop when his eye caught a glimpse 
of a jewelled belt that seemed to him an 
acceptable gift for his fiancée. He asked 
a clerk to place an assortment of the belts 
on the counter. “ Ladies’ belts?” queried the 


polite salesman. ‘Certainly, sir; what 
size?” 
The prospective bridegroom _ blushed. 


* Really,” he stammered, “TT don’t know.” 
And he gazed about him helplessly for a 
moment or so. Finally, a happy thought 
appeared to strike him. ‘“ Can’t you let 
me have a yard-stick for a moment?” 
he asked. The yard-stick being forthcoming, 
he placed it along the inside of his arm 
from shoulder to wrist. Then looking up 
at the clerk, he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
* Twenty inches!” 





Looked the Part 


Tir Hon. Amos Allen, the successor in 
the House of the late Thomas B. Reed, re- 
lates how the former Speaker once called 
upon the head of one of the departments 
on a matter of official business. 

The Secretary was out, but a new private 
secretary wearing his newly acquired honors 
somewhat haughtily was there. “Can you 
tell me when the Secretary will return?” 
asked Reed. 

Really,”’ answered the private secretary, 
unaware of the identity of the distinguished 
caller, * really, you know, I have no idea.” 

“Well,” drawled Reed, “ you look it!” 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[ Adv.] 





BORDEN’S PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM is preserved without suger. 


| is sterilized according to latest sanitary methods, having 
| adelicate flavor and richness which makes it the favorite of 
the breakfast-table for cereals, coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
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void unknown brands.—[ Adv. ] 








Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
It is still on the market.—[ Ac 
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ITS FOOD 


That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


There are stomach specialists as well as eve and 


ir and other specialists. 


One of these told a young lady of New Bruns- 
Grape- 


J., to quit medicines and eat 


uts. She says: 


“For about 12 months I suffered severely 
much 
of anything on my stomach, and consequently 


gastritis. I was unable to retain 


was compelled to give up my occupation. 


; matter. 


| 
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had been too heavy. 
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“After suffering for months I decided to go to 
He put me on Grape-Nuts, 
| and my health began to improve immediately. It 
I found that I had 
been eating too much starchy food, which I did 
not digest, and that the cereals which I had tried 
I soon proved that it is not 
the 


stomach specialist. 


as the kevnote of a new life. 


1e quantity of food that one eats, but 


quality. 


and evening meal. 


cl 


weight in a short time. 
again, and owe it to Grape-Nuts.”’ 


“In a few weeks T was able to go back to my 
old business of doing clerical work. 
tinued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning | 
I wake in the morning with a | 
I regained my lost 
I am well and happy 
Name given 


ear mind, and feel rested. 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Look in each pkg. for the little book, 


Road to Wellville.”’ 





BOKER’S 


A tonic, an appetiz2r, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


Anti-dyspeptic. 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILI. RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 
TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Richard Bartholdt 








Sainuel J. Barrows 


John Lund 


Members of the Interparliamentary Union, through whose Efforts the coming Peace Conference of Nations has been brought about 


(Continued from page 435.) 
those treaties failed to do what Mr. Bartholdt advocates—that 
is, give the Hague Court jurisdiction over questions included in 
them. 

This difference between the President and Senate has re- 
vealed the defects in the treaties now being negotiated in Europe. 
They expire in five years; before then the coming conference will 
probably have brought general assent to a more perfect treaty, 
which will meet with the approval of the President and Senate. 
Such a treaty may cover one or many classes of controversies. If 
it covers only one, at the outset, others may be added as the 
nations agree, and thus it is contended that the “dogs of war 
can be gradually starved to death.” This is Mr. Bartholdt’s 
plan for promoting the cause of peace. 

It is reasonable and practical; the best sense and the govern- 
mental policy of this country, of England, of France, and of 
many other nations are such that it can be expected to meet with 
prompt and general approval. And yet it required boldness and 
courage to bring forward so far-reaching a plan for the estab- 


Politics 


lishment of justice among nations as that on which this con- 
ference has been called. 

Mr. Bartholdt, who proposes this plan and who has done most 
to forward this move for peace, is a member of Congress and 
president of the Interparliamentary Union, a body composed ex- 
clusively of members of national parliaments. Political experience 
in national elections has made every one of the 2000 members of 
the organization a trained soldier in political warfare worthy of 
a part in this war on war. A year ago Mr. Bartholdt_be- 
came the leader of this organization. ‘He has added a_ hun- 
dred national lawmakers to its membership, and it was through 
his influence that it convened in the United States and took its 
stand for the political idea which will most effectually promote 
peace and justice. But for him the Interparliamentary Union 
would not have taken this stand, and the idea that can _per- 
petuate peace would not even be in practical politics. The peace- 
maker among nations is a parliament of nations, in which all shall 
have representation. Mr. Bartholdt has made this idea a part 
of our politics, and furthered its practical realization. 


in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, March 11, 1905. 

HE political situation is peculiar to the verge of the 
abnormal. The government has lost all moral right to 
existence. The Opposition even maintains that its con- 

tinued presence in office is a breach of the Constitu- 

tion; but that is an argument which impartiality can- 

not endorse. It is true that the election of 1900 was fought 
out on a single, definite issue, and that issue a false one. The 
government appealed to the country on the ground that the 
Boer war was over. The Boer war was not over. The period of 
what the British complacently called “ organized resistance ” had, 
indeed, come to an end. Lord Roberts had returned from his last 
and most brilliant campaign. But the Boer forces still held the 
field, and for eighteen months after the government had officially 
declared the war to have ceased they maintained a desperate, if 
somewhat roving, struggle. The election of 1900, coming just when 
it did, was, in fact, nothing but a despicable wire-pulling maneeuvre, 
for which neither justice nor necessity could be pleaded. All this 
may be freely and frankly admitted even by those who decline to 
accept the inferences which the Opposition draw from it. The 
Opposition argue that the government received from the electorate 
in 1900 a mandate to deal with one specific question—the settle- 
ment, namely, of South Africa; and that when that was disposed 
of they should have dissolved. They had no authority from the 
people to legislate on the licensing question, or education, or the 
Irish land question, or Chinese labor; and there is no reason to 
suppose that had the country been aware of their views on these 
and other topics they would have been returned to power by any- 
thing like the majority that was awarded them in 1900. But 
this is to adopt a line of argument that, if pursued to its logical 
end, makes Parliamentary government impossible. It is an argu- 
ment that presupposes that no legislation can be proposed that 
has not been ratified in advance by the people; that governments 
are elected with an exclusive reference to a single purpose or a 
single measure and without regard to their genera] policy; and 
that the referendum is the best and most workable system of gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, the meaning of the election of 1900 
was, broadly, that the country had confidence in the ministry and 
utterly distrusted the Opposition. The victorious Conservatives 
had just as much right to legislate on matters wholly unconnected 








with the South-African war as the victorious Republicans of 1896 
had to frame the Dingley tariff bill and annex Hawaii. The broad 
doctrine of the Constitution is that, bating the Septennial Act 
which makes a dissolution cbligatory after seyen years of office, a 
government may retain power unless and until it is defeated in the 
House of Commons. 

But the Opposition have another plea. The government of to- 
day, they urge, is not the government that appealed to and received 
the confidence of the country in 1900. In the ministry that came 
into office in 1895 and was returned to power five years later, 
Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister, the Duke of Devonshire was 
Lord President of the Council, Lord James was the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. Ritchie was Home Secretary, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach held the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Lord 
George Hamilton was Secretary for India, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh was Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Hanbury was President of 
the Board of Agriculture, and Mr. Chamberlain was Colonial 
Secretary. Of these statesmen two, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Han- 
bury, have died, and the remainder have one and all left the gov- 
ernment. Their places have been taken by new and untried men 
to whom it would be the grossest kind of flattery to ascribe either 
the capacity or the influence of their predecessors. ‘“ Measures, not 
men,” is, no doubt, a sound political rule, but the Opposition main- 
tain that it is not a rule which justifies a government in com- 
pletely changing its personnel, in practically remaking itself, with- 
out the assent of the country.. But this, again, is an argument to 
which it is difficult for one who is not a thorough-going partisan 
to subscribe. When the Opposition claim that Mr. Balfour’s 
ministry as constituted to-day is inferior in experience, adminis- 
trative efficiency, or, at all events, in popular confidence, to the 
ministry which Lord Salisbury formed in 1900, they are prob- 
ably on sound ground. But when they go further and argue that 
this inferiority, or, at any rate, this difference, is a reason for a 
dissolution, I, for one, am unable to follow them. In the first 
place, every member of the House of Commons who accepts office 
in the government or leaves one post to take another is by the 
law of the country compelled to seek reelection at the hands of 
his constituents. All of Mr. Balfour’s appointments have, there- 
fore, been submitted one by one to the judgment of voters, and all 
have been confirmed and approved. These endorsements, it may 
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be said, affect only individual ministers. 

They cannot be said to represent the opin- 
ion of the country on the ministry as a 
whole. That is true; but supposing the 
opinion of the country to be unfavorable to 
the ministry, it should find expression not 
only at by-elections, but in the House of 
Commons. Once more we are brought up 

against the fact that if a ministry re- 
fuses of its own volition to dissolve, only 

a hostile vote of the House of Commons 
can get rid of it. Mr. Balfour is perfectly 
within his rights in disregarding the re- 
sults of by-election after by-election so long 
as his Parliamentary majority remains for 
working purposes intact and adequate to 
the business of administration. Nor have 
the Liberals any right to complain if he 
adopts this course. For three years, be- 
tween 1892 and 1895, they themselves held 
office and essayed legislation of the most 
far-reaching and momentous character with 
a majority that never rose above forty-two 
and often fell below twenty; and they did 
this in spite of a gathering storm of dis- 
gust and disapproval in the country as un- 
mistakable as that which is about to break 
on Mr. Balfour’s head. The country may 
be against a government, but so long as 
the House of Commons is for it a dissolu- 
tion is a matter not of compulsion, but of 
expediency. 

3ut there is yet a third string to the 
Opposition bow. Not only do they com- 
plain that Mr. Balfour’s government is not 
the government that was returned to power 
in 1900, not only do they complain that 
the vote of confidence then given has been 
twisted to ends that never entered into the 
calculations of those who gave, but they 
also urge that the government having raised 
a wholly novel issue of transcendent im- 
portance, and declared by those who raise 
it to be of the utmost urgency, is bound to 
submit that issue at the first opportunity 
to the decision of the electorate. I should 
hesitate to declare whether from the consti- 
tutional standpoint they are right or wrong 
in this contention; but my very strong im- 
pression is that in England a government 
is fully within its rights if, instead of go- 
ing, it waits to be turned out. And a gov- 
ernment in England, I repeat once more, 
can only be turned out by being defeated 
on what everybody recognizes to be a cardi- 
nal measure in the House of Commons. It 
is the great failing of the Opposition that 
they have not frankly recognized this and 
holdly acted on it. They are prolific of 
arguments that prove the shamelessness of 
the government in hanging on to office and 
the moral impossibility of its continuing 
to exist for a day longer. But they have 
not yet succeeded in converting a moral 
into an actual impossibility. Their cam- 
paign in the country has been powerful 
and sustained, and has borne magnificent 
fruit in a long series of victories at the 
polls. 

Their tactics in Parliament, however, have 
been irresolute and feeble; they have missed 
opportunity after opportunity; with enough 
cards in their hand to sweep the board 
they have hardly scored a single trick. The 
consequence is that a ministry that has 
split itself and its party in twain, that is 
hopelessly and confessedly discredited in 
the country, is still able to face Parliament 
with a majority of well over fifty, and has 
no apparent intention of dissolving until 
forced to do so by the lapse of its legal 
seven years. Twenty months after the great 
cataclysm that shook it to its foundations 
it is still “in being” and fit for further 
service. With the tide of popular indigna- 
tion rising higher and higher, deserted by 
the ablest of its followers, and buffeted by 
the electorate at every by-election, it still 
contrives to keep its head above the waters. 
Tt has lost everything but office, and it 
knows that at the first appeal to the coun- 
try it will lose office, too. Yet its leader 
shows neither anxiety nor hesitation, smil- 
ingly maps out a new legislative programme, 
and announces in so many words that so 
long as his majority sticks to him he will 
stick to office. 

It is very largely the fault of the Oppo- 
sition that this “should be so; a Gladstone, 
or any leader of real aggressiveness and 
tactical ability, would aever have permitted 
it. But it is only fair to remember that the 
(Continued on page 443.) 
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Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 
made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment 
to every dinner. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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‘ By James 


ONDON’S literary landmarks are rapidly being blotted out. 
These disappearances have been more frequent of late 
years, and the widening of the great thoroughfare along 
Fleet Street and the Strand has been the cause of a great 
many regrettable erasures to literary pilgrims. The latest 

landmarks threatened with demolition are closely associated with 
interesting periods in the lives of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 
The extension of Covent Garden has necessitated the tearing down 
of that portion of Russell Street in which Lamb’s well-known resi- 
denee stands. It was at No. 20, ° over the brazier’s.” that he wrote 
nearly all the Essays of Elia. He took up his residence at this 
house when he left the Temple in 1817, and remained in Russell 
Street until he went to Islington in 1823. When Leigh Hunt moved 
from Cheyne Row and Carlyle’s neighborhood, in 1840, it was to 
enter the house at 32 Edward Square, Kensington, which is now 
shortly to be destroyed. His eleven years’ occupation of the house 
in Edward Square covered the most prosperous, the most indus- 
trious, and perhaps the happiest period of his life. Here he pro- 
duced his most distinguished work, including A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla, The Old Court Suburb, Stories from the Italian 
Poets, and most of his Autobiography. 


Whether in fiction or in real life. it is remarkable how large a part 
the “ house” plays in the human drama. With the rapid growth of 
the gregarious “ apartment,” one begins to wonder whether this 
feature of the human tragedy and comedy is threatened with loss of 
identity and the individuality which has possessed it. Think of the 
stories and legends, true or fictitious, that have clung to the de- 
tached and solitary walls, and the fancies, grim or gay, that have 
peopled them; then try to place them in a flat on the third floor 
back, or in an apartment on the twelfth story. The most impressive 
stories of this kind in recent fiction were The House with the 
Green Shutters and The House on the Hudson. One was as ter- 
rible and relentless as a Greek drama, and the other as thrilling 
as a melodrama. In both cases, the houses gave distinct indi- 
viduality and dramatic significance to the tragedy enacted within 
their walls, because of their insular and secluded state. Robert 
Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, whose name is familiarly asso- 
ciated with the long and entertaining career of Chambers’s Journal, 
was always interested in old houses in country towns, houses that 
seemed fortresses in a realm of dulness, but in which extraordinary 
events had happened. ‘There was one house he tells of, in the centre 
of a Scottish provincial town, which was inhabited by a lady who 
never once crossed the threshold for more than fifty years. She 
was married when a little over twenty, and her husband expired 
suddenly on their wedding-day, just after they had entered their 
home. The young girl refused to pass through the door which 
she had entered as a bride, and never yielded to the importuni- 
ties of her friends. In the course of the vears she survived them 
all. She made no new acquaintance. she received no visitors. The 
only place where she was to be seen was in her garden. Chambers 
saw her in her last‘days clad in the deepest widow’s weeds pass- 
ing up and down the broad gravel walk. She tenanted the back 
rooms in the house, and the passer-by looking through the front 
windows could see Gnly two tolerably-sized parlors, furnished ex- 
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actly alike, with Turkey carpets in the centre of the floor, high- 
backed chairs all around, and fire-screens papered up on each side 
of the grate. . 

Chambers used to tell of another house which had a still more 
remarkable tale attached to it. It was tenanted by a widow, 
the heroine of the story, who was well known to the publisher. 
The husband of this lady was a singular character, and passion- 
ately devoted to antiquarian pursuits. He converted the upper 
part of his house into a museum, and built a special room for 
himself, lighted and ventilated in a peculiar manner. Among his 
other curiosities there were two skeletons, which he dusted and 
brushed himself. The dread of the skeletons was so great that 
not one of the servants willingly approached the staircase leading 
to the room in which they were deposited. But they all united 
in declaring that very strange sounds were heard to proceed from 
the floor. By and by his wife died, and he came into possession 
of an ample fortune. A great change passed over his appearance. 
He began to be spruce in his dress, gay and courteous in his man- 
ners, and accessible to strangers. By and by he prevailed on a 
very beautiful young lady, a portionless daughter of a curate, to 
become his wife. He told her plainly beforehand that if she mar- 
ried him she must submit to certain disagreeable restrictions, 
as he had made up his mind never to leave the town in which he 
resided; there would, therefore, be no bridal tour. The young lady 
agreed, and she was treated with a great deal of kindness, and al- 
lowed occasionally to leave home, though her husband never ac- 
companied her in any of her excursions. About ten years after 
their marriage the vault in which the remains of his first wife 
had been deposited was opened in order to make some necessary 
repairs. It appeared that the undertaker had abstracted the leaden 
coffin in which the body had been encased, and the wooden one fell 
to pieces, disclosing the corpse. The perfect state of the body 
attracted attention. A face, ghastly, but still undecayed, appeared 
beneath the mouldering shroud. On examination the supposed 
corpse proved to be a wax figure, and an outery arose that murder 
had been committed. One of the magistrates of the place pro- 
ceeded to the antiquarian’s abode. and bluntly told him the facts. 
After a few minutes of great perturbation the man exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, I have a living witness to prove my innocence of the 
crime imputed to me.” He led the way to the upper floor, opened 
several doors, and brought out—-his first wife. He had contrived 
to keep her in close confinement during this long portion of her 
existence. The agitation produced by the discovery and the dread 
of consequences brought on an attack which in a few hours ¢ar- 
ried off her husband. The second wife quietly removed to the Con- 
tinent with her children. while the first wife, accustomed to 
confinement, seemed to have lost all enterprise and energy, and 
was quite content to occupy the part of the house in which she 
had endured so tedious an imprisonment. Chambers knew her as 
a quiet old lady, fond of cards ard gossip. ‘“ No one,” he con- 
cluded, * ventures to speak to her of her own story; she never 
alludes to it herself, and seems anxious that it should be forgotten. 
The curiosities have all been removed from the attics; the skele- 
tons having taken up their quarters at an aspiring surgeon’s.” 
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32 Edward Square, Kensington, where Leigh Hunt lived from 
1840 till 1851 


20 Russell Street, Covent Garden, where Charles Lamb wrote 
nearly all of the * Essays of Elia” 


Two of London’s disappearing Literary Landmarks 
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(Continued from page 441.) . 
government has during the past eighteen 
months established itself behind the most 
bewildering network of entrenchments ever 
recorded in political warfare. Even to-day 
it is impossible to say where the ministry, 
as a ministry. stands on the fiscal question, 
whether Mr. Balfour is for or against Mr. 
Chamberlain. whether retaliation is a_pol- 
icy complete in itself or only a stepping- 
stone to protection. One day you will hear 
rumors that a serious estrangement has set 
in between the Prime Minister and the ex- 
Colonial Secretary. The next day you will 
be assured that the two men are really in 
perfect agreement, that both mean the same 
thing, though they may put it differently, 
and that all hopes built on the possibility 
of a split between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are bound to be grievously dis- 
appointed. 

There are cabinet ministers who talk naked 
protection, and there are other cabinet min- 
isters who declare they will never be a 
party to the taxation of food. There are 
those in the rank and file of the party who 
profess to believe that Mr. Balfour will 
yet save conservatism from a final and fatal 
plunge into protection. There are also those 
who have so little faith either in his desire 
or his capacity to do this that they have 
left his camp and joined the Liberals. There 
are also those, and they undoubtedly are the 
majority of the party, who have enthusi- 
astically welcomed the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme, and declare that Mr. Balfour will 
either have to accept it or retire from 
the leadership. 

In every speech that Premier Balfour 
makes each section finds in it something 
satisfactory to itself, something to confirm 
its views and justify its own particular 
reading of the situation. Mr. Balfour is, 
in a sense, perfectly correct in saying that 
“one consistent train of thought runs 
through ” all he has said or written on the 
fiscal question. The trouble begins when 
we try to estimate the precise connection 
between his policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
to determine whether they are not really 
one and the same, and to decide, if any 
difference exists, whether Mr. Balfour will 
insist upon his own programme or whether 
he will step meekly into line behind Mr. 
Chamberlain. ; 

This confusion of uncertainty has been the 
saving of the government. It has enabled 
it to retain the support alike of the free- 
traders, the protectionists, and of the great 
body of party waverers; and it has disabled 
the Opposition from inflicting anything like 
as much damage in Parliament as in the 
country. 

My opinion is that people generally have 
ceased to speculate on the precise relations 
that may or may not subsist between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain and between 
the respective policies they advocate; that 
the public mind, after turning over the pros 
and cons of the question and after being 
thoroughly irritated and bewildered by the 
maze of mystery and contradiction that sur- 
rounds it, no longer cares to discuss it; 
that there exists in the electorate a wide- 
spread feeling of exasperation and disgust 
with ministerial “ tactics ”; that the country 
with its stern good sense has brushed aside 
all minor distinctions and insists on treating 
the issue as a straight-out fight between pro- 
tection and free trade; and that when the 
time comes it will declare emphatically for 
free trade. I think pretty nearly everybody 
in England would subscribe to these proposi- 
tions. 

Even the cabinet ministers in their pub- 
lie speeches take it for granted that the 
general election will result in a Conservative 
rout and the return of the Liberals to 
power. But when the general election will 
take place nobody even pretends to know. 
Everybody seems to agree that the govern- 
ment will dissolve when it suits it and not 
before. Nobody, that is, seems to think 
that the Opposition can force a dissolution. 
Some say that Mr. Chamberlain will be the 
one to give the signal; others that Mr. 
Balfour will make his own arrangements. 
I am not going to venture on any predic- 
tion. though I do not believe any one would 
he surprised to find the government embark- 
ing on a legislative programme that would 
need at least a year for its proper fulfil- 
ment. : 
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A HEALTHY GROWTH 


No fact better illustrates the pre-eminence of the ARMy AND NAvy JoURNAL among Amer- 
ican Service periodicals than the constant, steady growth of its circulation from month to 
month and year to year. It is likewise an impressive illustration of the hold the JourNAL 
has on its special constituency. 

Previous to the Spanish-American War the JourNAL had practically reached the limit 
of circulation made possible by the then-existing Regular Army and Navy. Following 
a very substantial increase in circulation, caused by the Spanish War and the Philippine 
insurrection, the paper has continued to steadily add new subscribers until the war-time 
record has been far surpassed. 

It is a point worth remembering that the increase referred to has been the result of bona- 
fide subscriptions and news-stand sales. No lavish distribution of free or sample copies, 
no over-generous exchange list has played a part in this growth, neither has it been the result 
of a temporary interest aroused by some innovation, scheme or experiment. It is merely 
the deliberate judgment of the Service regarding a paper it has known and approved for 


42 years. 
= ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 


No Military Paper in America has ever possessed 
@ circulation approaching the present circulation 
of the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


Published every Saturday, Bennett Bldg, New York 


The Marriage of William Ashe 


The enormous success of “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter’’ established more 
firmly than ever Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
reputation as one of the greatest living 
novelists. In this new book her thou- 
sands of readers and admirers will find 
their fondest expectations fully 
realized. Just as “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’? proved an advance over 
“Eleanor” and “Robert Elsmere,”’ so 
“The Marriage of William Ashe” 
eclipses all her previous work. 

eH ee 

It is a story of English upper-class 
life, which for artistic perfection, 
dramatic interest, and vital character 
drawing is a masterly achievement. It 
promises to be the most notable work 
of fiction of the present year. 


eH te te 


The illustrations by Albert Sterner 
show a rare degree of sympathy, for his 
work was done abroad under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mrs. Ward herself. 


se FF 


In addition to the regular $1.50 edition of 

this novel, there is now ready a de luxe edition 

/ in two volumes, limited to 1000 numbered sets. 
Each has been autographed by Mrs. Ward. 
These volumes are beautiful examples of book- 














making. (In special box, $4.00 net per set.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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~ MONEY 
at 4 Per Cent 





Four per cent. and absolute 
safety is better than a much 
higher rate with the element of 
risk added—the Union Savings 
Bank can pay 4 Per Cent. with 
absolute safety because of the 
exceptional opportunities for in- 
vestment in this great industrial 
district of Pittsburgh. 
A handsome booklet describing 
the bank and its system of bank- 
ing by mail will be sent free on 
request. 

Department E booklet 

is the one to ask for. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Frick Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























HE best guesser often. makes 
the poorest cocktail — because 
the proper mixing of the various 
liquors ear oe has him guessing. 


CLUB OCKTAILS, the 
original bottled cocktail, are made 
after a scientific formula: the 
choicest of old liquors are blended 
in perfect proportions. CLUB 
COCKTAILS is the only brand 
subjected to ageing before being 
bottled. Specify CLUB if you 
want the original and best. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 











BOND & LILLARD 


WHISKEY 





GRAND PRIZE St.Louis, 1904, 











PATENTS 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
ete., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & “o. receive free notice in the 


ScrENTIv7IC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRaNc# OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Electricity in Modern Life 
(Continued from page 428.) 


that came from the dynamo at twenty-two 
hundred volts is raised to ten thousand or 
twenty-two thousand volts. These propor- 
tions may be varied indefinitely by varying 
the relative sizes and lengths of the primary 
and secondary coils. 

How shall we picture to ourselves the 
actual change in the current represented 
by this difference in voltage? We might 
prove, readily enough, that the difference is 
a real one, since a wire carrying a current 
of low voltage may be handled with im- 
punity, while a similar wire carrying a 
current of high voltage’ may not be safely 
touched. But when we attempt to visual- 
ize the difference in the two currents we 
are all at sea. We may suppose, of course, 
that electrons spread out over a long stretch 
of the secondary coil must be more widely 
scattered. One can conceive that the elec- 
trons, thus relatively unimpeded, may ac- 
quire a momentum, and hence a penetrative 
power, which they retain after they are 
crowded together in a straight conductor. 
But this suggestion at best merely hazards 
a guess. 

Arrived at the other end of its journey, 
the current which travels under this high 
voltage is retransformed into a low-voltage 
current by means of an apparatus which 
simply reverses the conditions of the step- 
up transformer, and which, therefore, is 
called a step-down transformer. The elec- 
tricfty which came to Buffalo as a twenty- 
two-thousand-volt current is thus reduced 
by any desired amount before it is applied 
to the practical purposes for which it is 
designed. It may, for example, be “ stepped 
down” to two thousand volts to supply the 
main wires of an electric-lighting plant: 
and then again “stepped down” to two 
hundred volts to supply the electric lamps 
of an individual house. 

Who that reads by the light of one of 
these electric lamps, let us say in Buffalo, 
and realizes that he is yeading by the 
transformed energy of Niagara River, dare 
affirm that in our day there is nothing new 
under the sun? 





Profit and Loss 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE tells a story il- 
lustrative of the tribulations of_an editor 
of a paper in the West in the old days. 
Away back in the early eighties a notice 
appeared in a journal published at Dodge 
City which ran as follows: 

“Tn view of the fact that we cannot pay 
the road tax of $10 assessed against us this 
year, we have been sentenced to a certain 
period of confinement by the judicial au- 
thorities of this State. Consequently, there 
will be no issue of this paper for the next 
three weeks; but as the State will of course 
have to board us, we figure that we shall 
come out some $20 ahead.” 





Not a Masterpiece 


A Scorcn laboring man who had married 
a rich widow exceptional for her plainness 
was accosted by his employer. “ Well, 
Thomas,” he said, “I hear you are married. 
What sort of a wife have you got?” 

“Weel, sir,’ was the ‘response, “she’s 
the Lord’s handiwork, but I canna say she’s 
His masterpiece.” 





The Catch in It 


ANxIous INQUIRER IN INSURANCE-OFFICE. 
“} understand that for five dollars I can 
insure my house for a thousand dollars?” 

Crerk. “Yes, madam; if your house 
burns down we pay you one thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Tnqutrer. “And do you make any in- 
quiries as to the origin of the fire?” 

Crerk. “ We make the most careful in- 
quiries, madam.” 

Inquirer. “ Ah! I thought there was a 
catch in it somewhere.” 
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Facts about Street Railways 


Some facts of timely interest regarding 
the growth and present condition of street 
railways in America are contained in a 
special report recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

On the subject of the growth of street 
railways, the report brings out the fact that 
the first passenger-car ever constructed for 
a street railway was used in New York city 
in the third decade of the last century. This 
car was drawn by horses over strap rails 
laid on stone ties. Improvements introduced 
during the next forty years were principally 
in details, but the introduction of the cable 
system in 1873 was a decided advance in 
motive power. At the present time, how- 
ever. the use of the cable-car is confined 
almost exclusively to the cities of Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Kansas City, while the 
trolley, which was not used to any great 
extent prior to 1885, has practically super- 
seded all other systems. 


The Increase in Mileage 


During the twelve years from 1890 to 
1902, the total single-track mileage for 
street and electric railways increased from 
8123 to 22,577. This increase was due part- 
ly to the establishment of new railways, but 
principally to the extension of the lines 
already existing. 

The mileage of the electric lines increased 
from 1262 to 21,907, while there was a de- 
crease for the lines operated by other motive 
power, the decrease being from 488 to 241 
miles for cable lines, from 711 to 170 miles 
for steam lines, and from 5662 to 259 miles 
for lines using animals for their motive 
power. 

In proportion to its area, Massachusetts 
has much more electric railway mileage than 
any other State. 

There were 66,784 cars of all classes in 
the United States in 1902. Of this number, 
60,290 were passenger-cars and 6494 were 
cars used for express and other purposes. 
An interesting development in electric-rail- 
way service is the construction and equip- 
ment of sleeping-cars for use on long-distance 
lines in Ohio and Indiana. The largest num- 
ber of cars of all classes for any State was 
reported for New York, the number being 
14,040. 


Five Billion Passengers a Year 


The total number of passengers carried 
in one year was 5,836,615,296, of which 
1,062,403,392, or 18.2 per cent., were trans- 
fer passengers. 

The average number of rides per inhabi- 
tant advanced from 32 in 1890 to 63 in 
1902 for the country as a whole, while the 
advance for the urban population was from 
98 to 168. The proportion of rides to the 
total population is greatest in the District 
of Columbia, where the whole population is 
urban, and is next greatest in Massachu- 
setts, while New York ranks third. Cali- 
fornia has the highest proportion of rides 
to the urban population. 


The Accident Rate 


The accident statistics show that during 
the year 1218 persons were killed and 47,- 
429 were injured by street-railway lines. Of 
the total number killed, 265 were passengers, 
122 were employés, and 831 were persons on 
foot or riding in vehicles other than street- 
cars; of the injured, 26,690 were passengers, 
3699 were employés, and 17,040 were other 
persons. These numbers form only an inap- 
preciable percentage of the total number of 
passengers carried. One passenger was killed. 
for every 18,015,894 fare passengers carried, 
and one was injured for every 178,876 pas- 
sengers. 

The effect of street railways in concen- 
trating business is evident, although there 
are no satisfactory statistics regarding the 
degree to which the business of cities has 
become concentrated in narrow areas. It has 
been estimated, for example, that the day 
population of Manhattan Island below Canal 
Street is about half a million greater than 
the night population. A large proportion of 
this enormous number of persons are carried 
to and from this section by street railways. 
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The Increase in Emigration 

Emtcration from the European countries 
to the United States and other countries of 
the world is discussed at length in a British 
publication which has recently been issued 
through the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Since 1876, it appears, there have been 
two great periods of activity in European 
emigration, the first beginning about 1880 
and lasting for the succeeding ten or twelve 
years, and the second beginning about 1899 
or 1900 and still continuing. Separating 
these periods was a period of comparative 
stagnation, from 1893 to about 1898. Thus 
the recorded emigration from the principal 
uropean countries for which continuous 
records are available was 590,000 in 1882; 
in 1894 it was only 234,000; in 1902 it had 
risen to 641,000. Though by no means the 
whole of this stream is directed to the United 
States, the alternating periods of inflation 
and depression in America have been the 
most potent single factor in the situation. 
The financial and industrial collapse of 1893 
suddenly diminished the capacity of Amer- 
ica to absorb labor. This was followed by 
the great increase of industrial activity 
which began in 1899. 

In the former of the two periods of activ- 
ity Great Britain and Germany contributed 
large numbers of the immigr ants to America. 
In the latter period, however, these coun- 
tries no longer supplied any large proportion 
of these immigrants, who were largely contrib- 
uted by Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russian 
Poland. The total volume of British emigra- 
tion to all destinations did not diminish in 
proportion to the fall in such emigration 
to America, but found, to some extent, other 
fields within the Empire. German emigra- 
tion, on the other hand, has largely dimin- 
ished, while that from Italy and Austria- 
Hungary has very rapidly increased. 





Our Production of Coal 


Tue United States now produces more 
coal annually than any other country in the 
world. Statistics just compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor show that 
the world’s output in 1903 was 864 million 
tons, of which the United States produced 
319 million tons, as against 230 millions 
produced by Great Britain, 160 millions by 
Germany, 39 millions by Austria-Hungary, 
and 35 millions by France. 

The record of the United States in coal 
production is remarkable. In 1800, when 
anthracite coal was practically unknown in 
the United States, the world was producing 
over 11 million tons of coal per annum. 
In 1870, when the world’s coal production 
amounted to 213 million tons, the United 
States supplied but 33 millions, or about 15 
per cent. of the whole, being exceeded by 
Great Britain with 110 million tons, and 
Germany with over 33 millions. From 1870 
to 1903 the growth in the world’s coal pro- 
duction has been from 213 millions at the 
first-named year to 864 millions in 1903, a 
gain of 651 million tons, or over 300 per 
cent. In the United States the growth has 
been from 33 millions in 1870 to 319 millions 
in 1903, an increase of 286 million tons, or 
867 per cent., and forming in that year 
36%, per cent. of the world’s coal supply, 
as against 15 per cent. in 1870. Practically 
all of the coal produced in this country is 
consumed in the domestic market, only about 
3 per cent, being exported. 





Records of Copyright 


THE total entries for the year 1904 at the 
copyright office in the Library of Congress 
numbered 106,577, an increase of 7141 over 
1903. Of these, musical compositions head 
the list, 23,740 of them having been entered 
for copyright in 1904. Single numbers of 
periodicals come next, their total amounting 
to 21,041. Under the class headed “ Books,” 
there were 29,516 entries, 16,691 of which 
were books and the remainder booklets, leaf- 
lets, circulars, cards, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, ete. 15,023 photographs were 
entered, but only 1534 dramatic composi- 
tions. The largest number of entries made 
on any one day during the calendar year 
was on January 2, 1904, when 4031 titles 
were registered. 
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Music 


A New Work by Strauss 


Ricuarp Srravuss’s “ Taillefer,’ a setting 
for chorus, orchestra, and solo voices of 
Uhland’s well-known ballad, was produced 
for the first time in America at the last 
of this season’s concerts of the New York 
Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall, on March 
14. The work, which bears the opus number 
52, was composed in 1902, and follows “ Ein 
Heldenleben ” and precedes the “ Symphonia 
Domestica” in the succession of Strauss’s 
compositions in larger form. It was intend- 
ed originally for a special occasion—a fes- 
tival held at Duisbutg in April, 1903; but 
it was first performed in that year at Heidel- 
berg, in recognition of honors conferred upon 
Strauss by the university. 

Uhland’s ballad relates the exploit of 
the young Norman trouvére, Taillefer, at 
the battle of Hastings, when, riding at the 
head of William’s invading army, he in- 
spired the French to victory by his singing 
of songs of Roland and of Charlemagne. 

Strauss has expressed enthusiasm for 
Uhland’s ballad. “I am surprised,” he said 
not long ago, “that musicians have not 
availed themselves of this fresh, magnificent 
poem before. ... I find one beauty after an- 
other in his writing.” He has apparently 
taken his task with a certain seriousness, 
for his score so far exceeds the capacity of 
the normal orchestral apparatus that he was 
compelled, he says, to order some special 
manuscript paper of forty staves for its 
notation. One can easily believe it; for 
his score requires 24 first violins, 24 sec- 
ond violins, 16 violas, 14 ’cellos, 12 double- 
basses, 2 piccolo flutes, 4 large flutes, 4 oboes, 
2 English horns, 6 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 
4 bassoons, 1 contra-bassoon, 8 horns, 6 
trumpets, 4 trombones, 2 bass tubas, 4 ket- 
tle- drums, 2 small snare-drums, 2 large 
snare-drums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
and guockenspiel—almost twice the size of 
the normal concert orchestra. The means 
employed ‘are in grotesque disproportion to 
the effects achieved; for the work is, 
throughout, remarkable for its lack of dis- 
tinction, its banality of idea. It is doubt- 
ful if it will add to Strauss’s reputation, 
even among those who are most kindly dis- 
posed toward the ideals and principles of 
which he is the foremost living exponent— 
indeed, it is among these that the score will 
probably arouse the keenest disappointment. 
It must be admitted that the subject-matter 
of the work does not call for especially pro- 
found or moving treatment. But it does 
invite, for the expression of its martial and 
chivalric spirit, a dignity and nobility which, 
in the music of Strauss, become merely 
boisterousness and bluster. His thematic 
material is entirely devoid of impressiveness, 
saliency, or the note of heroic beauty which 
would have lent eloquence and effect to 
the commonplace verses of Uhland. 

Those who have gladly recognized the 
genius of the composer of. “ Don Quixote,” 
** Also Sprach Zarathustra,” “ Ein Helden- 
leben,” “Tod und Verkliirung,’ and such 
songs as “ Liebeshymnus,” ‘“ Nachtgang,” 
and “ Sehnsucht,” will be inclined to char- 
acterize “ Taillefer” as an ingenious and 
elaborate pot-boiler. While it has much of 
the vigor and directness which one has come 
to look for in Strauss, one searches vainly 
for vividness of phrase, for felicity of char- 
acterization, for any effect which may just- 
ly be called memorable. There is scarcely 
a bar which one would wish to hear a. sec- 
ond time, scarcely a phrase that seizes the 
imagination or haunts the mind. It is ex- 
hilarating, interesting, for the moment, and 
one cannot but praise the astonishing com- 

mand of every available technical resource 
which it evidences. That, though, is an old 
story with Strauss. His technique, in every 
department of musical art, is as familiar as 
it is undisputed. But when one recalls, to se- 
lect. at random, the unforgettable quality of 
such masterly passages as the climax of the 
love-scene in “Ein Heldenleben,” the de- 
scription of the Knight’s despairful home- 
coming in “ Don Quixote, ” the opening of 
“ Zarathustra,” the middle portion of “ Tod 
und Verklirung,” and innumerable beauties 
in the songs, it is impossible to accept 
“ Taillefer” as a representative expression 
of the genius of the most distinguished and 
important of living musicians, 
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For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 

plates stand for superior quality; deal- 

ers prefer to handle and riders like to 

use wheels that are backed by years of 

successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 

$22.50 to $100.00. 

A complete line of juveniles, 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Rambler Crescent 

Monarch Imperial 
POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL 


Address Dept. B for catalogues, 
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LAKE MINNETONKA 


Close enough to a city 
—yet far away from 
the noise, swirl and 
heat—Boating, fishing, 
bathing and a general GNIRAL 
congeniality that makes 2 ATLWAY 
friends of friends worth 
knowing — Above all, 
a really good hotel. 

Minnetonka is near Minneapolis, 
best reached by the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, 


will give you detailed information. 


Address, JAS. C. POND, 
General Passenger Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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POLITICS IN 


HARPER’S W 


ENGLAND. 


*** God save thee, Ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so?’—‘ With my cross-bow 


I shot the albatross!’”’ 


—From “Punch.” 








NY Woman can 
drive a “ Win- 
ton’’ the first 

time she tries. 

Because it is as 
simple to run as a 
sewing machine. 

Every thing that 
could inspire nervous- 
ness has been cut out 
of it. 

She can start it 
speeding upto 60 miles 
an hour with the same 
foot she might run a 
sewing machine with. 

She simply presses 
that foot on a spring 
pedal for speed. 

N She can slow that 

Speed down to four miles an hour, by simply lightening 

her foot pressure, on the same pedal —4 

Isn't that easy to remember and hard to forget? 

The Winton Car is as sensitive to Control as a well- 
trained horse, and ten times as reliable. 

Because, the horse might get scared at sight of a 

Motor-car, but the Winton can’t get scared nor get tired. 

No car in the world is so simply and reliably cor- 
trolled. This is one reason why no car is so well 
adapted to be driven by Women as “The Winton 

of 1905.” 

There are seven other reasons why, but Winton 
positive Air-Control is the best of all. 


The Car 





of Simplest Control 


Let us explain how and why this Winton Control 
operates so promptly and infallibly. 

We will tell you all about it, and detail the other 
reasons why if you will drop us a line today saying 
you are interested. 

Note the long, graceful lines.of the 1905 Winton Car, 
in picture below. 

And, remember that the name “Winton” has never 
been identified with a “cheap” nor with an unreliable 
Car. There is Prestige, as well as Safety, Comfort and 
Ease of Mind, in owning a ‘* Winton’”’ Automobile. 

Yet $1,800 will buy the latest improved Model C, as 
shown in picture below, 16-20 Horse-power. 

Model B has 24-30 H. P., price, $2,500. 

Model B, Limousine, 24-30 H. P., $3,500. 

Modei A has 40-50 H. P., price, $3,500. 

Model A, Limousine, 40-50 H. P., $4,500. 

Write today for our 1905 Catalog. 

THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
Department N Cleveland, O. 





The \WITINTTON. of 1905 








Absolute Purity 
Faultless Quality 
Exquisite Flavor 





BALTIMORE. 


| 


Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





Sinancial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. “Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques.  Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Letters 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


So. Pac. ist Rfdg. Gold 4s, yielding 4.10% 
West, Maryland ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding, 4.40” 
| So. Indiana R’way ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding 4.25” 
Gal., H. & San Antonio 1st Mtge. Gold §s, yielding 4.15% 
(Mexican and Pac. Extension). 

Full description will be sent regarding the above and any 
other bonds on request. 

Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest 
allowed on deposits subject to check. Government and other 
high-grade bonds bought and sold. 


Edey, Brown S& Sanderson 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. /eading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 











“4 PISO’S CURE FOR »w 


& HERE ALL ELSE FAILS. [3 
sd goats, 8 rup. Tastes Good. Use 

Best eh Sy: fo] 

w in time. Sold by druggists. J 
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“N CONSUMPTION 








The Great Passenger Line of America—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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**There’s recreation in the books themselves.” 





77 Information 









Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines 



















atten Fe pg ag IIE SOR OE a eA 
_ FS. Maree 


6 i i sa = 99 oe Each City ticket office of the New York 

= | f Smeal Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 
ee Doing Ca i ornia ae Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
= é { You haven’t seen California unless you have seen the big trees—340 2 ae Erie and Lake Erie & Western Railroads in 


feet high, 35 feet through—largest living creations—5,000 years old. 2 Sake sys : a =o 
{ “ Doing California isa book of pictures and prose that tells you eae the cities~of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 







































how inexpensive and easy it is to visit the largest of the Big Trees. +: ; . 
7 “Doing California” is a book of journeys about the State, with Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Montreal, 
schedules showing the days and the hours and the expense. | me i 

{It points out the easiest and best way, the result of experience, to ; j Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
visit each place of interest in the Golden State. ¢ ‘ A 7 

{| These places it describes briefly, pictures truthfully and gives you ; Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Colum- 
all the information needed to enable you to choose among them. Then, : ae, _ 3 , z - . 

it is a traveling companion on the trips chosen, with train times, junc- x bus. Indianapolis Cincinnati Louisville St. 
— — places of es route, ppm — trip, and any : L ’ , ’ , ’ 

other information you need, all prepared especially for you. E ; j + . : 
q It ery little journeys of one day, two days, ® bag (and so on) to ouls, C 11cago, Mi waukee, St. Pau 9 Minneapolis, 
points of interest. The easiest way is marked down for you. ; - c: x 
J Get be a aad ee it by you. , You — then oe ot how Deny er, San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles 
to spend the time and money you decide to give to enjoying ‘alifornia. y ; ° . e 

There are just enough pictures to whet the enna snticipttion, peaks, and Dallas, Texas, is an information bureau 
g jus scripti ai F s and coas 4 : . . e . ‘ 
— a ae where desired information regarding rates, time 


It is a cheerful book for a California journey, it answers questions > Oa ° 
vince you ‘must Lave ‘answered, and which only experience can : ae of trains, character of resorts, hotel accommoda- 


answer properly. i Fe iy 
7 This Book ells you what you want to know about the fast trains to es tions, and a thousand and one other things the 


intending traveler wants to know will be freely 


California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads . sida to wil calles, 





and Connections. 
Fold two 2-cent stamps In your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. 


eo [T | Adare E. L. LOMAX . 
—— Room 624, Merchants Loan and trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 














Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of the “ Four-Track Series.” 












































HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL 


TRAVEL William Dean Howells 


William Dean Howells writes charmingly of a visit to old Plymouth, in England—‘The Landing of a Pilgrim,” as he calls it. A 
paper giving a delightful picture of the life of to-day in an English town so closely connected with our own history of the past. 


SCIENCE Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan 


Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, the distinguished physicist, writes of the N-Rays, the discovery of which, in France, presents 
some of the most curious anomalies of modern science. 


ADVENTURE J. B. Connolly 
J. B. Connolly gives a vivid description of a trip which he made with the fishermen of Vardo, one of the places where the fishing 


is carried on under the midnight sun, of the adventurous lives of the men and of the curiously patient, hard-working women, who work 
all night baiting the trawls for the men. 


ARCHAEOLOGY Professor Charles Waldstein, L.H.D. 
Professor Charles Waldste:n, L.H.D , of Cambridge, England, is one of the most distinguished archeologists of the day. In this 
paper he writes of the remarkable discoveries made in the ruins of Herculaneum and of the further work which he is about to un- 
dertake, which it is believed will reveal treasures of astonishing importance. 


NATURE Frank French 


Frank French, the painter, writes poetically of a wandering along the course of ‘The Brook,” and of the life of forest, field, and 
valley through which the brook passes. To illustrate his article he has made a number of delicately sympathetic paintings, 


INDUSTRIAL Professor John B. Clark 
Professor John B. Clark, of Columbia University, one of the most distinguished of our economists, contributes a most valuable article 
= Bg ome oa gh a Co-operation,” the results of experiments which have already been made and the probable developments along 
these lines in the future. 


THE WEST Philip V. Mighels 


Philip V. Mighels, the well-known Western writer, recently returned from a trip among the mining camps. In the April MacazIne 
he writes of the dramatic scenes in the opening-up of a boom town where a rich deposit of gold has been found—of the comedy and 
tragedy of the life, of the remarkable fortune of the lucky and the pathetic disappointment of the unlucky; a brilliant descriptive article. 


RUSSIAN EXILE Isador Ladoff 


Isador Ladoff, a Russian who was exiled to Siberia because he thought for himself, tells the dramatic story of his arrest, his treat- 
ment at the hands of the police, his wanderings in Siberia, and of his final escape from Russia. 


LITERATURE Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D. 


Professor Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D, of Princeton, writes of the conduct of the library in the Middle Ages. His article is 
illustrated with many interesting reproductions of old prints, old MSS., paintings, etc. 


8 SHORT STORIES PICTURES IN COLOR 
BY 


ELizABETH STUART PHELPS Mrs. Henry DuDENEY STANLEY ARTHURS Frank Frence 
Emery Porte Assy MecuirE RoacH# J. Burns, Erc. 
HERMAN WHITAKER Etc. 

























Makes everyone your nerghbor—the 





has endeared itself to the feminine heart just as it has established 
itself in the business world, by the universality of its merit. Its 
ease of control and freedom from getting out of order make 
every woman its friend. John Lothrop Motley said, ‘“‘Give us 
the luxuries of life, and we will dispense with its necessaries” — 
the Oldsmobile is both. 

Our line of light cars is the most complete ever built. 
Satisfactory to your ideas of style, your requirements for com- 
fort, and to your pocketbook. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car,- . $1400 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent on request. 

Send roc. for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, 
a magazine devoted to automobile interests. Address Dept. 48 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Drawing by Henry Hutt. " ae eile . ‘ 
Copyright, 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





